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INTRODUCTION, 



It has often happened that people blindly devoted 
to a particular passion have, by the sight of some 
striking effect of their conduct, been suddenly 
awakened and filled with the. most serious reflec- 
tioa Thi. h., >«e„ M, c.. 

I have been for some time aware that I was 
giving way to a propensity> which " had increased, 
was increasing, and " (I feared) " ought to be 
diminished." It is known to the leamed by the 
classical name " cacoethes scribendi," and, though 
prevalent in past ages, seems morę decidedly be- 
longing to the present. My " hours of idleness " 
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I delighted to pass in company with a pen. A 
thought came into my brain : forthwith it became 
an essay. . As I walked about^ I speculated on 
various people whom I encountered : down went 
the speculations in good durable ink as surę as 
I reached home. I laughed at some odd conceit 
flitting through my mind — and, presto ! it was 
caught and fixed on a sheet of paper. 

Such was the state of things until the other 
moming, having indulged to the extent of three 
sheets of Bath post, I proceeded, as usual, to 
deposit them in the old black-leather portfolio 
to which I had committed all my previous com- 
positions as they were produced. Why was it 
that on this particular moming I was struck by 
the familiar appearance of that old black-leather 
portfolio ? Was I the perpetrator of those scrawls, 
which jfilled their receptacle nearly unto bursting ? 
And what, in Heaven's name, were they all about ? 
I determined to have a reckoning with myself. I 
placed the portfolio on the table before me, and 
proceeded, for the first time, to examine delibe- 
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rately this precious depót — this receiver of stolen 
hours. As my task progressed, I became every 
moment morę disturbed, until at last (and before 
it was half finished) I threw myself back in my 
chair with an exclamation of horror. It was a 
decided case I No one but a confirmed scribbler 
could have acted thus. AU subjects were dis- 
cussed: grave and gay — ^sentimental and burlesąue : 
levity was mixed up with pathos — and paradox 
was in loving neighborhood with tnith, Nothing 
seemed to have come amiss I 

And now ensued a lengthened meditation on 
what was best to be done. " Youth and a good 
eonstitution " might be suflScient to bear me 
through this danger ; but the safest and best way 
would be to pay the regular fee, and have proper 
advice at onee. I should then know whether the 
symptoms were really morbid — or healthy, and 
peculiar to a certain temperament. 

Accordingly, I have selected twenty papers 
from the ominous portfolio, and now submit them 
to my Physician, the Public, as a sort of written 
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statement of my case — the distinguishing mark, 
" Jest and Eamest," indicating the naturę of the 
contents. 

If the opinion be that this little voliime is 
acceptable for an hour by the fire-side, on board 
a steam-boat, or in any other idle delightful situa- 
tion of the same description, I shall consider the 
yerdiet favorable — laugh at my groundless fears — 
and put on all the airs of undoubting health ; but 
if, on the contrary, the opinion be condemnatory 
— why, the aiFair is settled too. Such strong me- 
dicine cannot, surely, fail to cure, if administered 
in sufBcient doses. 

In either case I shall be restored to a pleasant 
feeling of convalescence. 



London : « 
Ocłober, 1840, 
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JEST AND EARNEST. 



ON THE TWO MODES OF AMBITION. 



The praises of ambition have been sung from 
the earliest ages^ and all have represented the 
admiration of our fellow-ćreatures as the sweetest 
cup this life has to bestow. It bas always struck 
me, however, that a very one-sided view has been 
taken of the subject. The great men who devoted 
themselyes to the higher objects of ambition have 
been held up as models for imitation, whiist those 
who were contented with the lower objects of the 
same passion have been cruelly depreciated. They 
have lauded to the skies the philanthropist — the 
patriot — the philosopher — the poet; whiist they 
have striven to under-rate the efforts of the misan- 
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thrope — the epicure — the dandy — the roue. This 
is unfeir and short-sighted ; and I confidentlj hope 
that, as knowledge progresses, a morę extended 
view of things will be taken. 

I contend that both the higher and lower 
manifestations of ambition are beneficial and ne- 
cessary; that they mutually aid each other; and 
that by all means the aspirants in one department 
should cultivate a good feeling with their fellows 
in the other. Let us exaniine what constitutes 
each diyision. 

The higher manifestaticm, or Desire of Famę, 
includes all those pursuits which, by the voice of 
public opinion, are pronounced the most ele^at- 
ing; su<^ as philosophy, [jiilanthropy, science, 
literaturę, the fine arts, &c 

The lower manifestation, or Desire of Noto- 
rie^, indudes, on ihe contraiy, all those pursuits 
which are pronounced the least eleyatii^; such 
as avarice, dissipadon, misantłm^y, fenadcism, 
atheism, party-pditics, sporting, &c 

There are some exhibitions of ambition which 
most be considered as bełonging to die higher 
or lower orders, according to the motives which 
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prompt them: thtis war, undertikken by a man 
who inyades a foreign country, and by a man 
whose country is inyaded, will obviously be con- 
sidered a very different thing. It is the extreme 
action, on both sides, of one or morę of those 
tendencies we have noted, and is either the best 
or worst exliibition conceivable. 

Now, if mankind were so constituted that they 
nearly all took to one only of the two modes of 
ambition, it must be eyident how much morę diffi^ 
cult it would become to obtain eminence in that 
modę. Supposing the superior manifestation to 
preyail, poets would be as plentiiul as blackberries 
in autumn — ^foUowers of science would be found 
in every house — ^love of our fellow-creatures would 
seem merę common sense — thinking justly would 
be no morę remarkable than seeing straightly. 

Then, imagine the lower manifestation to 
preponderate greatly, and where is the gloiy in 
breaking a lamp when eyery fourth man would be 
breaking lamps? Who would cant and act the 
hypocrite when half the world was " serious " ? 
Who would pride himself on winging a pigeon 
when skill in pigeon-shooting was generał ? What 

b2 
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genius would sneer and say bitter things when 
every fool set up for a man-hater ? 

Thus the universal adoption of either of these 
modes of ambition would be a great evil to those 
who are now devoted to it; but by the decree of 
naturę this is prevented, and the diversity of tastes 
causes a diyersity of pursuits. 

The eamest inąuirer after truth will now, I 
believe, begin to perceive how wise it is for the 
aspirant in one modę to feel well towards the as- 
pirant in the other. Is he writing a book, and are 
his noctumal labors interrupted by the shouting 
of some drunken lord in the street below? Let 
him consider, that if this lord had become an 
author instead of a bully, (as, fi*om his birth and 
education, there was some danger of his doing,) he 
would have been, perhaps, a powerful rival ; and, 
at all events, one morę to compete with. Nor 
would they have been on even terms, for a little 
talent goes a great way when recommended by a 
coronet 

On the other hand, whilst the lord is twisting 
a knocker oflF its door, and sees the light of the 
author shining on high, let him not hastily curse 
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him for a duli, ploddlng fellow. Circumstances 
might haye madę this author a bully, like himself, 
and who knows, then, that he might not haye out- 
done him completelj, and appeared at the police- 
office twice to his once ? No; an enlightened, 
fratemal feeling must preyaiL Let the lord re- 
spect the author, and the author respect the lord: 
both are deyotees of the same passion — only they 
worship in different ways. 

A dandy, whose whole attention is absorbed 
in dress, may be an undeyeloped Newton. An 
epicure, who thinks of nothing but eating and 
drinking, might haye become a Beethoyen. A 
miser, who staryes himself to scrape up gold, 
might haye giyen the world as good pictures aa 
Rubens. Let all philosophers, musicians, and 
painters rejoice ! 

If some men did not apply themselyes to the 
jrtudy of naturę, others to the arrangement of 
sweet sounds, and others to the representation of 
objects, it might be morę difficult to become 
known as a connoisseur in dressing, eating, and 
money-grubbing. Let all dandies, epicures, and 
miseis icgoice ! 
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These two modes of ambition — ^the desire of 
fiune and the desire of notoriety — are eąually 
necessary; like sun-light and słiadow, they con- 
trast with each other, and people may walk in 
either^ as they choose. 

How foolish and imgrateful, then, the can- 
didates for fiune have been in disciaiming all fel-^ 
lowship with the candidates for notoriety ! I have 
shewn that each has canse to cultivate a good 
^mderstanding with the other; but I contend that 
the superior class should feel the morę obliged of 
the two. Who, belonging to this, can look out 
łnto the world and not be rejoiced to obsenre how 
many men of rank and education have tumed 
from the over-crowded arena in which he con- 
tends? Yes, voluntarily^ and with a generosity 
that must and shall be appreciated^ they have 
abstained from increasing the intensity of the 
struggle^ and have deyoted their entire energies 
to gambling) drinking, sporting, yoting^ sneering, 
canting, intrigoing, and many other methods of 
pleasantly fiUing up the time and acąuiring a 
modest notoidety» Łet charity become the guid- 
ing principle, and let Tattersall's be estimated 
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dulj^ Almack's be respected, and Exeter Hall en- 
couraged ; let the Royal Society subscribe to the 
Hippodrome, and the disciples of Byron exchange 
compliments with the disciples of Briunmell. 
Thus will commence the reign of an enlightened 
toleration, and people foUow their seyeral tastes 
mthout scolding each other. 
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You have heard of Sea-monsters, who, to satiate 
their hunger^ ope their rayenous jaws and receive 
all the smali fiy who may come there into that 
awfiil tomb. 

You haye heard of the insidious Snake^ who, 
taking up a position, exerts oyer his prey that 
power of &scination which, sooner or later, makes 
it his own. 

You have seen the busy, greedy Spider 
spread his net in some congenial neighbourhood^ 
and exult in his treacherous arts as, all unsus* 
pecting^ one after the other, his yictims are 
ensnared. 

Morę dangerous and rapacious than the Fish, 
the Reptile, or the Insect, is a Pawnbroker. His 
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Shop combines the means of all these. His door- 
posts are the jaws — ^his inscription, " Money Lent," 
is the fascination — and his flaunting display is the 
web that endangers all passers. What though the 
great and the powerful eseape unharmed, enough 
of the smali and weak are entangled, and the 
Destroyer triumphs. 

How strange an appearance does yonder 
pawnbroker's shop present! Prosperous in the 
jnidst of misery — ^abounding with riches though 
all around be poor ! Methinks I see the Three 
Golden Balls hung oyer the door attended each 
by its Guardian Demon — and Vice, Folly, and 
Misfortune chuckle as their yotaries enter to swell 
the storę ! 

Let us view the interior of this place. Herę 
is an incongruous mass! On all sides are dis- 
played, mingled in the strangest manner, the 
spoUa of the plundered ! Yet there is much elo- 
quence in this confusion ! These mementos of 
poyerty are not mute to one who can interpret 
their language ! — ^these odd characters are nct un- 
meaning to one who reads them rightly ; but tell 
of the .doings of rogues and of fools — of the suf- 

b3 
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ferings and tears of the hopeless and miserable! 
Yes ; a Pawnbrokert Shop is the History of the 
Neighborhood, and its pages are "pledges!" It 
is a motley and cuńous register^ and may proYoke 
sighs and smiled. Shall we dip into it ? 

This picture was the great hope and solące of 
a talented, but very poor artist, painted in the 
interyals that he could snatch fix)m the drudgery 
of his profession and firom sleep. He had placed 
aU his desbe for famę on the imbodiment of a 
grand historical subject, whilst he was content to 
paint portraits, in the meantime, for sub^stence. 
Think how he must have felt when compelled by 
Stern necessity to r^ise money on this darling and 
yet unfinished work! — ^his futurę recompence for 
all present poverty and obseurity I He lives but 
in the hope of redeeming it and carrying out his 
design. May he do so ! and may the public look 
on the picture in the gallery with half the fond- 
ness of the lonely painter in his studio ! 

This pair of ear-rings was pledged, in the 
person of her waiting-maid, by a very respectable 
lady, that she might pay Mrs. Jones the amount 
g£ her losses at short whist She pathetically 
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laments to her husband the unaccountable dis«- 
uppearance of the ear-rings; but expresses great 
hope that she maj be able to find them some day. 

As a contrast to this gambling wi&, hear the 
act of a virtuou8 and loYing yoimg wife. Thk 
diamond-neddace was the gifi of her husband on 
their weddmg^ay, and she has borrowed money 
on it, and secretly paid an hcmest and unavoid- 
able debt of her husband^ which she knew weighed 
on his mind. She mtends to surprise hun by a- 
present of the receipt on the anniyersary of their 
marriage. 

This silyer caodlestick was stołen from a rich, 
good-natured old bachelor by his trusty factotum, 
Timodiy, who is oontinually hintii^ to his master 
that John is not to be trusted. 

That splendid military cloak was left here yes* 
terday by a ^^ man about town," who perhaps may 
cali for it to-morrow. He is an adyenturer by 
profession. When flush of money^ he dresses su- 
perlatiyely, and drinks claret and champagne ; 
when, on the contrary, coin is scarce^ he wears a 
thread-bare &ock-coat, and patronises Barclay and 
Feddns. He is condemned, for his siną to a sort 
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of morał tread-mill — perpetually mounting For- 
tune's ladder^ but alwajs finding himself, the next 
minutę, at the bottom I 

Herę is a surgical dictionary ; it belonged to 
a medical student What bright hopes and good 
intentions filled his mind when he arriyed in 
London I His parents expected so much firom 
Jbim — ^but not half so much as he knew he could 
perform, — ^and, when he had the means of genteel 
supporty Eilen's &ther had promised not to with- 
hold his consent. So thought the sanguine youth, 
and the drudgery of study was sweetened. But 
Harry Benson was a capital companion ! He saw 
morę of him every day. To be surę, he rather 
took him away from his profession ; but he must 
see a little of London and lifel He could not 
ahoays be poring over musty books ! A glass with 
Harry and the other fellows in the eyening was 
deyilish pleasanti 

Gradually die student thought morę of his 
bottle and less of his book. It unsettles you in 
the moming, to be surę ; but he will reform some 
day, and then he will know again what it is to be 
without a headache. And the bright eyes of 
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pretty Fanny! — ah, there is morę intoxication 
there than in all the winę that ever flowed ! To 
the devil with professions! The present is the 
time for pleasure ! 

Thiis reasons now our student But he is 
getting veiy shabby. He is never himself until 
toaund upy and nothing winds him up like ffin. 
Every thing is pawned — ^his books are gone — he 
has nothing he can appear in 

Two years after his arrival in London, the 
body of the medical student is discoyered in the 
Thames, near YausJiall bridge. In his pocket is 
a letter firom his father, inąuiring how he adyances 
in his studies, and whether he will not soon be 
competent to leave town and settle in his natiye 
place. Twelve highly-respectable men meet on 
the oceasion, talk considerably, and return the 
yerdict, " Found drowned." 

This diamond-ring belonged to a young fellow 
of education and talenty who finds it difficult 
to tum either profitably to accouut With a 
powerful letter of introduction to a nobleman, 
he has been unable as yet to get beyond the 
threshold of his door. Madę wise by experience, 
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he yesterday pawned his only article of finery, 
and intends making a handsome present to liis 
Iordsliip'8 porter. 

This battered Dutch clock was pledged, with 
the utmost agony of reluctance, by a ńch old 
miser^ that he might pay the doctor to keep body 
and soul together a little longer. He was attacked 
by a sudden and alarming illness, in consequence 
of having dined the precedmg day on stale mus- 
cles^ and was reduced to the niinous expedient 
of parting with his clock, as his property is laid 
out so cleyerly, at interest, that he leaves himself 
ahnost starving. And yet, amidst ałl his want 
and poverty, he is mightily consoled by the reflec- 
tion that he is a rich man« 

This gold eye-glass was deposited here, on the 
moming of Epsom races, by a broken-down gam- 
bler, that he might risk his sovereign on a &vorite 
horse. But, alas ! no judgment can guard against 
accidents, and uncertain are all turf-bets ; for his 
fayorite horse had been, on the night before, 
priyately and e£fectually hocussed. 

Yonder blue coat was pledged by Pat Ryan, 
that he might buy the wedding-ring for his dear 
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Norah. This provident couple will begin the world 
completely unencumbered by the cares of wealth. 

Herę is a large brass-clasped Bible^ whose 
leaves are blistered by tears. It was pledged by 
a girl to procure medicines for her sick mother. 
Almost as soon wordd the old woman have parted 
with her life as with this valued relic of former 
and morę prosperous days. She had preserved 
it through all the changes of fortunę, and had 
communed with it, as her best friend, during her 
present illness. But it was of no use ; she died 
four days afterwardsi When she pawned this 
Bibie, she parted with her last hope ; and yet you 
may haye it for three shiUings. 

This brooch was łeft here by an accomplished 
" Cheyalier d'Industrie," who (though rather re* 
duced) could not resist going to hear Grisi, in 
^^ Amina." His intention was to amuse himself with 
a little business between the acts, and so cali for 
his brooch as he retumed. But who can foresee 
the decrees of fate ? A lynx-eyed myrmidon of 
the law pounced upon him — he passed that night 
in the station-house — and is now inhaling the air 
of New South Wales. 
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This brace of pistols was pawned by an Irish- 
man, that be might purchase a guitar. Having 
3bot bis riyal, be intends now to commence 
courting bis mistress. 

Tbis wine-cooler was placed berę by a some- 
wbat imprudent young gentleman wbo bad " seen 
better days." Witb tbe proceeds be fitted bimself 
out for tbe desperate siege of a maiden of tbirty- 
eigbt witb a cbarming łittle fortunę of twenty 
tbousand pounds. He progresses well^ and eon- 
fidently expects, ere tbree montbs are spęd, to 
marry tbe lady, toucb tbe money, take tbe wine- 
cooler out of pawn, and put it to rigbt noble use ! 

Tbis old-fasbioned silver tea-pot was pledged 
by a poor widów, tbat sbe migbt, in part, pay tbe 
debts of ber only son, and keep bim, if possible, 
from a prison. 

On retuming borne, bowever, from tbis pious 
errand, sbe found tbat tbe grateful and warm- 
bearted youtb bad considered it better to run 
from bis debts tban to pay tbem, and bad taken 
tbe opportunity of ber absence to decamp, car- 
rying witb bim everytbing yaluable and portable 
tbat be could lay bis hands on. 
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Of such materials is madę up a Pawnbroker's 
Shop. Our laughter, our pity, and our indigna- 
tioD, are called forth by txims; and still, whilst 
we moralise, the concem prospers, and victim 
succeeds victim without end. 
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A LESSON IN READING. 



A Book! There is magie in the sound! Talk 
of the neeromaneer of old, with his charms, his 
wand^ and his ineantation ! he is a driyeller to that 
neeromaneer of our days — a great Author I His 
charm is, that we lift the cover of a book ; his in- 
eantation is a prefaee — ^his wand a pen ; but what 
can equal their power? The spell is upon us! 
The actual world around us is gone ! We are 
roaming in far distant lands ! We see, called up, 
the shades of the illustrious dead I The palące — 
the cottage — the ocean — ^the battle-field, by tums 
claim us for their own ! We love — we hate — we 
fear — ^we hope — and wake ifrom our trance to find 
that we are sitting quietly with a book in our 
hand ! 
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Honor be, then, to those gifted ones *of their 
kind who can thus delight and instruct us. No 
praise or reward can be too much when they are 
amongst us, nor any homage too great when they 
are passed away. 

The works of an Author are his embalmed 
mind, which must endure for eyer if sufficiendy 
imbued with the spices of poetry, wit, and wis- 
dom; and gratefiil to the eye of a student are 
the well-understood hieroglyphics on this mental 
mummy-case, that tell of the Worthy preservcd 
within I What was the groveIling art of the Egyp- 
tians to this ? Mind and Body, — ^the Foet and the 
Monarch — Homer and King Cheops I 

There are some who do not love books. There 
are some who do not love virtue, and knowledge, 
and refinement, and happiness ; but loyers of tiiese 
are also lovers of books. 

It is grieyous, however, to think that many 
undoubted and enthusiastic students have very 
little idea how a book should be read. Without 
giying the matter a thought, they go on in the 
beaten track, and all the while imagine that they 
are reading to the best advantage ; thiis, it is their 
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custom to enter their libraiy or chamber — take 
down a book — dispose it on the reading-desk — 
place an arm-chair before it— trim their lamp, if 
it be night — sit down and begin to read. Now I 
declare that, in veiy many instances, this is by no 
means the way to enjoy your author. No; put out 
your reading-lamp— fold up the desk— and place 
the arm-chair in its place against the wali; then, in 
the moming, with your head elear and proper for 
study, take a book under your arm and sally forth. 
Haying fairly delivered yourself from the thral- 
dom of custom, you must now seek out some spot 
where the eye, in tuming ifrom the page, sees an 
illustration in all around, and there read and me- 
ditate until you are, for the time, lost to yourself 
and have power to think only with the thoughts 
of your author. 

Let us notę a few of the great imaginative 
writers of England. 

To commune with Wordsworth : cast your- 
self at fuli length on the soft sward, by the mai^n 
of a rippling stream, with green boughs hanging 
oyer your head and the meny chirping^f birds 
heard all around. In the distance are the blue 
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mountains^ and there rises up against them the 
smoke from an encampment of gypsies. 

Scott should be read in an apartment hung 
with relics of the feudal ages and lighted by win- 
dows painted with heraldic omaments. A richly- 
carved, high-backed old chair is oceupied by the 
studenta and in a few minutes he is in the days of 
chiyaliy and romance. 

To sympathize with the spirit of Byron seat 
yourself on a rock by the sea-shore when the sky 
looks wild and stormy. A few distant white sails 
are all that tell of the existence of man, and no 
sound breaks the feeling of utter loneliness save 
the faint murmur of the tide on the beach below. 

Choose PoPE for your companion in a bijou of 
an apartment fitted up with the most fastidious 
elegance. Pictures, busts, and yases are disposed 
around^ and the light falls gently from windows 
half-veiled by curtains of rose-colored silk. There 
feast on the exquisitely refined wit and philosophy 
pf Pope, whilst cofFee is served at intervals in cups 
of the richest china. 

Read Milton in some sequestered nook of a 
cathedral^ where the " dim, religious light " of the 
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gorgeous painted window and the distant sweli ot 
the choir illustrate the page of the great Christian 
poet 

Seat yourself on a stile in the country and 
read Goldsmith. The com-field is fuli of reapers : 
Some are at work, and others are lyuig in the 
shade of a hedge, laughing and drinking. Orer 
the trees pe^s the spire of the picturesąue old 
yillage church, and the red-brick house of the 
'squire looks down from the hilL Ali around 
breathes of English rural life and of Goldsmith. 

Study the philosophic Fieldino in the travel- 
lers' room of a country inn, which is a little world 
in itself. Guests are arriving— others are depart* 
ing — bells are ringing — the landlady is calling; 
but let not this disturb you, for probably the very 
same thing is occurring on the page before you. 

Enjoy the mirth-moving Smollett at an open 
-window which looks down into a crowded street 
Fine gentlemen^ adyenturers^ sailors^ ladies of easy 
yirtue^ catchpoles^ pass along and form a liying 
portrait-gallery to illustrate the yolume. 

Modre must giye forth his fisuscinations in a 
bower of yine-leayes intermixed with roses. Let 
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a cup of wine be at your side^ and read and ąuaff 
until you feel that this world is fuU of sunshine 
and happiness, and that he wbo grieves is but 
a fool. 

The ruins of some old abbey shall be your 
study for the pure and ardent Shelley. There 
read ; and, in the pauses of your reading, look 
around on the memorials of a past state of man 
and meditate on his futurę destiny. 

And where shall be our study for the master- 
mind, Shakspere? The lonely sea-shore — the 
green shades of the forest — the busy resorts of the 
town — all those spots which we have singly claimed 
for others, may be successively claimed for Shak- 
spere ; for all have inspired his universal genius. 
Each play shall have a difFerent study, and this 
devotion, I solemnly declare, I will require only 
of the student of Shakspere. 

Thus, by our yagabond and eccentric modę of 
reading, is every shabbily-printed book converted 
into a Pictorial Edition. There are many authors 
who should never be read out of a library : it is 
their proper and perfect illustration ; but I hope 
I have conyinced you that this is not always the 
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case. An entbusiastic student will never regret 
its conyeniences ; but will^ on occasion^ make a 
mossy bank his chair — the stump of an old tree 
his reading-desk — ^whilst his lamp is the glorious 
sun itself ! 
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ON THE ART OF KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 



Oke of the most yaluable arts in this world of 
ours is the " art of keeping up appearances." I 
do not break out into raptures on that rare ąuality, 
content,-my praises are given to the semblance of 
it I do not ask you to sit down, resigned to your 
present poverty, ignorance, and obscurity, without 
hope of, or attempt at, adyancement; but I do 
adyise, if you would avoid the marked contempt of 
all, (and especially your firiends,) that you affect all 
this, and the covering of deceit will prove a coat 
of mail to tum oflF every arrow aimed at you. 

Presenting thus to the world an appearance of 
content, which is quite opposed to your real feel- 
ing of ambition, quietly apply all the enei^es of 
your mind to the removal of your disadyantages, 

c 
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and, haying achieved your object, you may laugh 
at and deplore, as much as you like, your former 
poverty, ignorance, and want of generał mark and 
Hkelihood. You will gain the merit of candor — 
and cheaply too — ^for people will not care to join 
with you ihen ; and, indeed, they will feel secretly 
mortified that you do not endeavor to forget — 
and they be enabled to remind you. 

In this profession of content, in the midst of 
circumstances to excite discontent, there are two 
ways of proceeding, each of which has its peculiar 
recommendations. Suppose you be poor, miser- 
ably poor— with hardly a shilling in the world — the 
one way is to declare that you prefer poverty — 
the other, that you are in yeiy easy circumstances ; 
either of these will eflectually stagger your adver- 
saries, and you may enjoy, heartily, the rueful air 
with which they carry back their pity, after having 
prepared and brought it all ready for use. 

We will consider the advantages and disadyan* 
tages of these two branches of the ^' art of keeping 
up appearances," assuming the case to be that of 
poverty, which we have just taken. 

In the first method, as you proclaim that you 
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prefer poverty, you, of course, forfeit all chance of 
the respect being paid to you which wealth re- 
ceiyes — and this is nine-tenths of the mass of 
respect ezisting in the world : on the other hand, 
you are at perfect liberty to act in whatever 
manner you prefer, unfettered by the laws which 
the worldly must observe. You are a poor man, 
not desiring to be rich, — a contented philoeopher ; 
you may live in a tub, if it please you, and tum 
Cynie in right eamest People, generally, will 
not despise you when they find that it does not 
appear to annoy you — ^nay, they will almost admire. 
But gradually they begin to suspect that you are 
not such a poor deyil after all; the fact becomes 
morę evident; you have been silently working 
whilst they thought you idle, and are as rich as 
themselyes. NoWy you begin to say that, possibly, 
you were wrong in attaching so little importance 
to weaith; that money is power, all the world 
over ; and that it really is a very desirable thing 
to be a man of property ; and so you are very good 
friends with all, merely because, by your prudent 
management, you haye giyen them no opportunity 
of making themselyes disagreeable. 

c2 
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The second divisiou of the art is much the morę 
difficult of practice, but is decidedly the better of 
the two. As you are poor, and declare yourself 
to be in easy cm^umstances, there are great ob- 
stacles in the way of one who would keep up the 
character; and I should certainly advise against 
its adoption, unless you have good reason to expect 
that it will soon be verified. The great adyantage 
is. that, if you manage cleverly, you procure to 
yourself all the consideration which attends worldly 
prosperity, and, so far, it is superior to the first 
diyision ; but its disadvantage is, the danger you 
are constantly in of exposing the real state of the 
case, and theu comes all that you have endea- 
yored to ayoid, doubled by its being known that 
you have endeavored to avoid it 

There are few people, in whatever grade of 
society, who do not practise, morę or less, one of 
these diyisions of the " art of keeping up appear- 
ances;" but there are yery many who do not 
apply it to its proper use — ^namely, a conyenient 
temporary yeil for the real desire of progression.. 
They are neither sincerely contented, nor ener- 
getically ambitious ; they are contented to seem 
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cantented, and there they stop. They never, on the 
one band, attain, by resignation, true tranqiullity of 
mind, nor, on tbe otber, by exertion, real advance- 
ment Their wbole life is a lie and a truckling to 
the world, without any hope of ultimate emanci- 
pation ; they are in human society what the bat 
is in the inferior creation, and form the connecting 
link between groyelling content and soaring am- 
bition. 
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A LOUNGE IN REGENT STREET. 



What a scenę does Regent Street present at 
about four o'clock in the " season of the year T — 
what a field for obseryation ! — Patricians and 
plebeians — fashionables and unfashionables — ^fo- 
reigners and country cousins — ^rogues and tnie 
men^ are mixed up in delightful confiision. The 
rattle of carriages and the hum of voices fili the 
air^ and all seems life and gaiety. 

Shall we take a tum or two, and try if we can 
find any amusement there? AUonsf I dare say 
we shall pass our time pleasantly enough. 

Herę is an incongruous throng! and yet the 
division is very marked into two great orders— 
those who ride, and those who walk. How 
proudly does the one look down, and how envy- 
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ingly does the other look up ! — ^and yet, perhaps, 
8ix months ago many of the riders were walkers ; 
and six months hence many of the walkers will 
be riders. These little changes are freąuent, and 
add much to the variety of life. 

Łet us commence with the first class. 

In the approaching caniage is Miss Seraphina 
Dehnore^ who is passing her first " spring in town." 
She has ahready succeeded in iascinating, consi- 
derably, a wealthy baronet ; who, as all her firiends 
say, would be " an excellent match." To be surę, 
he is sixty years of age — ^but the daughter of a 
poor country gentleman must not mind these 
things. Besideś, it may be reasonably hoped that 
he will die before long, and then Miss Seraphina 
Delmore can bestow herself, in the fiill lustre of 
her charms, upon — an earl of seyenty ; and so raise 
herself at once into the peerage. Who, then, can 
say that she has not sold herself well ? 

Do you remark that young man in the cab who 
drives along so thoughtfiilly ? — he is deeply in 
love with the charming Miss Roseville, and has 
just engaged to fight a duel with a man who 
said publicly that her eyebrows were not arched 
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enough. It is but three weeks sInce he exchanged 
shots with a deadly riyal, on account of the same 
lady — wbose love bas long been pledged to a 
young fellow wbom neither of tbem ever saw. 

The gentleman wbo rides tbe wbite borse witb 
so mucb grace is Sir Alfred Yemon^ i;vbose &me 
consists in bis being the exquisite of tbe day. 
How tastefuUy, yet bow ąuietly, is be dressed. 
Tbe elegance of eacb detail^ and tbe perfection of 
tbe tout ensembky are tbe result of long and in* 
tense study. Tbose sligbtly waving and careless 
ringlets bave not attained tbat bappy arrangement 
witbout mucb tbougbt; tbat eminently-becoming 
and unique beaver was manufactured firom a 
pattem designed by bimself^ and imbodying bis 
idea of wbat a bat shoułd be. And yet, aU-perfect 
as he is — ^unńyaUed as be must know bis appear- 
ance at tbis moment to be — ^bis mind is ill at ease, 
for be sadly fears tbat a stray black bas settled on 
tbe tip of bis nose, and tbat, unconsciously apply- 
ing his finger to tbe place, be bas enlarged it into 
a smear. 

Tbat disconsolate widów, wbo follows tbe dis- 
consolate dandy, bas come here to indulge berself 
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with a view of the fashions^ from which she is at 
present debarred. She is mortified to see her 
firiends dressed so elegantly ; but consoles herself 
with the idea of the triumphs she will achieve 
when she can throw her odious mouming aside. 

Obserye that old gentleman in the open car- 
riage^ who appears so lost in melancholy medita* 
tion. Some time ago^ he tumed his only son out 
of doors for obstinately presuming to love a chann- 
ing girl somewhat beneath him in rank. Three 
months ailer, this pnident father manied his own 
cook ; and his present reyerie is caused by an un* 
pleasant suspicion that a man rnay be a fool at 
sixty-four. 

Do you see, in the bright yellow chariot^ that 
man who is so gorgeously dressed, and who appears 
to be contemplating, with such complacency, the 
diamond ring which adonis his finger ? It is Mr. 
Jacob Hobbs, the bill-broker, who, a very short 
time ago, was yulgar — ^horrid — detestable ! nobody 
knew him — he was a sayage ! Nim^ he is really 
gentlemanly and agreeaCle ; he has fiye dinner 
inyitations eyery day, and is considered a yery 
good fellow. And how was this metamorphosis 

o3 
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effected? How was this sudden improveinent 
wrought in his manners? Bahl There is no 
metamorphosis at all ; his manners are now as they 
ever were ; but his uncle in India died the other 
day, and Mr. Jacob Hobbs is unmąrried. 

Mark the gentleman on the bay horse I He 
had been for the last ten years living a life of 
misory and uncertainty. Possessed of great talents^ 
but prevented by ill-fortune from benefiting by 
them^ and searcely able to exist One day, whilst 
taking a solitary walk, he happened to observe an el- 
derly gentleman stumble, and immediately running 
forward, gave his support and prerented the fali. 
The elderly gentleman evinced much gratitude — 
inquired into his circumstances — inyited him to 
his house— and said, « Something must be done.'' 
Ten months after, he departed this life ; and, being 
without relations, left the whole of his large for* 
tune to his new friend. 

That youth in the cab is considering the policy 
of applying a pistol to his head. Last night he 
happened to look in at a house where he some- 
tunes goes, and unfortunately lost the nice round 
sum of ten thousand pounds at hazard ; but whilst 
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he is reyolying in his mind the seyeral ways in 
which a gentleman may elegantly put himself out 
of the world^ he cannot help feeling surprise at 
the unaccoiintable partiality the dice eyinced to 
the intereat of his opponents. 

Is not that a lovely woman^ reclining on the 
silken cushions of yonder dark green chariot ? It 
is Miss Rivers, the new actress. Upon my word, 
the whole eątdpage is very elegant, and does great 
credit to the liberality of Lord Spoonbill I I don't 
know which should be the morę gratefiil — Miss 
Rivers, or her dear Tom Dashington. 

The gentleman on horseback has passed his 
whole life in magnificent projects. He was the 
proposer of several valuable public improyements, 
without being able to raise himself firom poverty ; 
but has just realized a fortunę by a new patent 
warming^pan. 

The lady before us is in a very ill-humor« 
Her lover, whom she had long repulsed with the 
utmost scom, at last took her at her word, and 
transferred his attentions to another. They are 
to b^ married to-morrów ; and the disappointed 
coquette is ready to die with spite ; but this ilł 
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fęeling is in some degree mitigated by a sincere 
pity for the man's taste, 

The lady who follows her is a gay widów, and 
is situated somewbat in the same manner ; for she 
has conceiyed a yiolent disdain for a young fellow, 
because be prefers her daughter at eighteen to 
berself at thirty-eight 

And now let us try if we can discover any- 
thing worthy of observation on the Pave — the 
second of the two great divisions. 

That gentleman with the yellow kid gloyes ia 
an ex-epic poet He brought out a Poem, in 
twelve books, entitled, " Chaos ;" but finding that 
the public was insensible to his merit, be tumed 
his talents into another channel, and now makes a 
very pretty income by writing fashionable noyels, 
at the ratę of two in a year. He has just fayored 
the world with " Dissipation ; or, the Errors of a 
Life" — three volumes, post octavo, 

That shabbily - dressed indiyidual who ap- 
proaches was once a greater man. He had natu- 
rally a taste for expense, which his means abso* 
lutely prevented him from gratifying, However, 
^ rich relation very kindly undertaking to die, left 
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him a fortunę of twothousand a yearl Now, 
then^ he had an opportunity, and he forthwith 
ayailed himself of it He dressed — and drove — 
and dined — and played — till one moming he was 
told that he had spent all his fortunę. He was thun- 
derstruck. It was the first time he had giyen the 
matter a thought^ for he had been too diuch en-* 
gaged eyer to think of his afiairs ; howeyer^ he had 
not entirely forgotten his arithmetic^ so, seizing a 
pen^ he cotnmenced an elaborate calculation^ by 
which he fully conyineed himself (though a little 
too late) that a man cannot long continue to spend 
ten-thousand a year with an income of two. 

That young gentleman who is stalking along 
so majestically is a lawyer^s clerk, who, haying to 
go on business from his master's office, in Chancery 
Lane, to Hyde Park Comer, has put on his best 
coat — taken Regent Street in his way — and yrith 
his hat cocked on one side, and a lettuce-leaf cigar 
in the comer of his mouth, is " cutting a swell," 
as he calls it And, egad ! on the opposite side of 
the Street is his master, Mr. Jackson, of the firm 
pf Dobbs and Jackson, Chancery Lane. What 
dreadful glances he casts ou his hopeful clerk. I 
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fear the cigar will cost him morę than a penny, in 
the end. 

That gentleman with the gold-headed cane is 
a popular actor, who is in great dudgeon be- 
cause the manager wants him to act in a new piece 
where he will not have all the good things to him- 
8el£ He is undetermined whether to reject the 
part at once, or to accept it, and get the piece 
hissed off the stage on the first night 

That youth arrived lately firom the country 
with good storę of money, and a determination to 
** see something of life." He was so fortunate as 
to make the acquaintance of some very pleasimt 
fellows soon after his arrival^ who were enabled to 
gratify his wish. He begins now to doubt whether, 
in rubbing ofF the rust, he has not somewhat injured 
the metal ; but feels convinced of one fact — that 
" seeing life" is very expensive. 

Yonder man, who' is walking along so thought- 
fiiUy, is part-proprietor of a thimble-rig-table, and 
has just retumed firom Epsom race-course. He 
suspects that, in the division of plunder, he has 
been grossly cheated by his "pal Tom," and is 
lost in indignation at the knavery of mankind. 
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He is Ml of desperate thoughts, and feels half 
resolyed to tum honest man at once. 

That tinhappy-looking old man is an usurer, 
who has just granted a loan^ at thirty per cent 
interes t He cannot pardon himself now for letting 
the money go so cheaply. He recalls to memory 
every word of the interview, and is confident that, 
by proper management, he mighłh&^e got thirty- 
five, or perhaps forty, per cent ; for the borrower 
was certainly in great distress. 

That individual with the braided coat is a 
foreign gentleman, who, in Paris, was a hair- 
dresser — ^in London, he is a French Count, which 
he finds a much morę profitable profession. 

The youth before us has evidently a soul above 
the pavś. How foolish, then, by the needless 
display of that horsewhip, to proclaim to all that 
he does not keep a horse. If he had walked along 
quietly like other people, nobody would have 
known anything of the matter. 

That young gentleman who is dressed so ele- 
gantly has come up to the metropolis to study for 
the bar. Having run through every penny he 
had from his fether, and his tailor's bill of eighty 
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pounds being unpaid^ he has written a penitent 
letter home^ begging a remittance of the amount, 
and promising reformation, He has inyited some 
friends to dinner to-day, and, haying just received 
the money, is m high spirits at the idea of being 
able to giye them their champagne iced. 

That gentleman is a musical composer, who is 
meditating his first opera- which he confidently 
expects will make a great sensation. He has^ 
however, found a difficulty in the very commence- 
ment; for he cannot possibly determine whether 
the overture shall open with a burst of the whole 
orchestra, or a calm gentle moyement for the homs, 
He thinks aJtemately of Mozart and Weber, with- 
out coming to a decision ; and the paper remains 
unstained by a single notę of his proposed opera. 

But hark ! the clock strikes five, and my 
lounge in Regent Street must terminate for to-day. 
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PRUDES AND COQUETTES. 



What different effects does the same cause pro- 
duce! That uniyersal desire of pleasing the 
opposite sex which exists amongst young females 
makes of one a Prude and of another a Coąuette ; 
both^ by different means, hoping to arriye at the 
same end; the one by a graceful vivacity — the 
other by an interesting diffidence ; the one by os- 
tentatiously parading her charms — ^the other by 
ostentatiously yeiling them. This is ridiculous 
jenough when something attractive really exists; 
but it becomes exquisitely so when there is abso- 
lutely nothing worth parading, and nothing worth 
yeiling, 

A Coquette and a Prude commence their ex- 
istence at the age of fifieen ; and if not married^ 
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pass into onother state of being at about thirty, or 
a little more^ according to temperament The 
whole interim has been employed in one continual 
attack on that wayward creature, Man; the Co- 
quette, like a bold sportsman, aiming at all she 
considers worthy of powder and shot — ^the Pnide, 
like . ™y fowUr. sp,««ii,« . ^ « e»0.p 
the wandering. But after a time hope is gene- 
rally abandoned, and wonderful to behold is the 
change I The Coquette throws away her weapon 
and retires, with the most bitter resignation, to 
meditate on the folly of her former pursuits ; whiist 
the Prude, in despair of nobler gamę, is fain to 
put up with any miserable hedge-sparrow she may 
find in her net In short, to drop all metaphor, 
there is but one established course to pursue — ^the 
Coquette tums religionist, aóid the Prude marries 
the best lover left 

It is highly amusing to watch^ in a ball-room^ 
the manceuyres of these two fair enemies of man. 
The Coquette is all animation — ^her heart fluttering 
with the imagined conquest of her partner in the 
quadrille^ who (very possibly) may never think of 
her till he sees her again^ and who (very probably) 
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thinks morę of himself than of her at any time. 
On the other haad, the Prude looks icy-winter 
at a man vfho asks if she has seen the last new 
opera, seems astonished at his daring to hand her 
a glass of lemonade, and, in fact, upon all occa- 
fikms performs the part of the " Cruel Beauty" — 
the gentleman being supposed to enact the 
" Despairing Lover." 

But how unayailing are, often^ all these efibrts I 
The małe creatures 8eem endowed with an in* 
stinctiye ability to escape the most desperate at* 
tempts and the most deeply-laid plans. *' Men 
are all brutes,*^ it hath been comprehensively re- 
marked ; and, in good tnith, the expression may 
be aUowed to a woman who perceiyes, with mdig- 
nation, that the meritorious endeavors of those 
who have studied Fascination as a science are 
&equently defeated by some perverse girl who 
^otests against their practices, laughs at their 
laborious attempts, and pleases merely because 
she can't help it This is a crime against the 
initiated of the highest order, and it has often 
surprised me that some well-organized plan of 
operations has not been projected where all would 
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be compeiled to regularly enter themselyes^ ac** 
cording to taste^ in either of the two branches 
which constitute the system, and those who re- 
fused would, on all occasions, be discouraged and 
placed without the pale of communion. 

The principal reason, I apprehend, why the 
ladies haye not endeayored to carry out some* 
thing of the sort is, the jealousy that prevails be- 
tween the two great parties into which they are 
divided. A Prude cannot, for her life, speak well 
of a Coąuette ; nor has a Coquette a good word 
for a Prude. Their ill-feeling towards each other 
is greater than towards the daring Radical who 
laughs at them both ; and whilst they should be 
guarding against the common enemy they would 
be quarrelling amongst themselyes. 

Another reason is, theur conyiction of the truth 
contained within the before-mentioned maxim — 
namely, that ** men are all brutes." Manage as 
cleyerly as they might, and dreadful as might be 
the penalties for disclosure, the existence of such 
a formidable union could neyer be kept from the 
knowledge of the men, who, with their natural 
obstinacy and dread of being outwitted, would 
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immediately support the cause of the malcontents, 
exhibit a marked coldness to the allied members^c 
and, at last, by these means, succeed in breaking 
up the coalition. Thus would matters come again 
to their pręsent state, and the dissenters from their 
doctrine would act yrith perfect impunity. 

But, though it would be so difficult for the 
two great parties to combine agauist their oppo- 
uents, yet the same reasons do not prevent the 
opponents from combining against the two great 
parties, and endeayoring to set up their theory 
as the Uniyersal Creed. As the basis of the pre- 
sent system is Falsehood, inducing the practice of 
deceit, let those who agree not with it base their 
$ystem on Sincerity, and make the practice of 
truth their chief study, 

It would be charming to see the race of Prudes 
and Coąuettes supplanted by a confederation of 
spirited and sensible girls, whose avowed deter- 
inination was, as regards the other sex, to affect 
neither morę nor less than they actually felt. I 
predict that their success would be immense, and 
that they would demonstrate, by the number of 
their conąuests, the superiority of their system 
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over that of their riyals. Besides^ 8uch a good 
exainple would have a very beneficial effect on 
the " brutes " of men, and tend marvellously to 
polish their manners. I£ sincerity influenced the 
one sex, it must soon influence the other, and the 
present cunning and warlike modę of conducting -^ 
matters would give place to one morę rational and 
agreeable. The two great dasses of Deceirers 
and Believers, which naw include nearly all of 
both sexes, would then diminish rapidly, and truth 
would, to some extent, exist between man and 
woman. 

When this great reformation takes place, I hope 
and suggest that the disciples of the New Move- 
ment may wear some distinguishing mark (such as 
a peculiar comb or flower in the hair) by which 
all men of sense may know them from the 
Prudes and Coąuettes who will surround them. 
The creed should be called Sinceritarianism, and 
the professors known as Sinceritarians. A com- 
mittee chosen firom the generał body must be 
formed, to examine into charges of insincerity 
which may be brought by either sex against mem- 
bers ; and, if proved, the culjMit should be de- 
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prived of her symbol of sisterhood^ and branded 
with the ignominious name of a Prude or Coquette, 
as the case may be, until, by repentance and 
amendment, she shall haye proyed her right to 
enjoy again the honorable title of a Sinceritarian. 

There are many scattered believers and prac- 
tisers of this doctrine ; but hitherto the prejudices 
amongst women in favor of either Prudery or 
Coquetry have been too strong to allow the few 
adyocates of the New Moyement to form them* 
selyes into a distinct and organized association. 
The time, however, is perhaps not far distant 
when they will be able to do so; and in the 
meantime I drink, in this cup of coffee — To the 
speedy adyent of Sinceritarianism I 
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RESPECTABILITY. 



Respectability is to Vice and Virtue what Silver 
is to Pewter and Gold : it is much above the one, 
and, for every day social use, is considered better 
than the other : it is not so briUiant as the last, to 
be surę ; but it wears well,' is much cheaper, and 
»is sufficiently splendid for most people. It is the 
popular medium between the Atrocious imd the 
Ostentatious, and pleases where either extreme 
would ofFend, 

A great display of superiority or inferiority is 
certain to draw down persecution on the devoted 
head of the culprit Respectability is the generał 
morał standard, and Vice and Virtue are equally 
departures from it Why should a man presume 
to be better or worse tlian his neighbors? He 
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deserves no mercy either way. The worthy indi- 
yidual who is ^^ content to dwell in decencies for 
ever " is the especial object of the World's regard. 
He startles hot, either by great merits or great 
&ults ; but lives quietly on, takes unwearied care 
of the main chance, and practises the smali sins 
and smaller charities which are usual and ex- 
pected. 

This is a character which is not peculiar to 
any rank in society ; but the most unadulterated 
specimens of the "respectable" are to be found 
amongst the followers of trade of the old school : 
men who, with originally a scanty education, have 
never in their lives had leisure to think, and who, 
absorbed in a selfish and debasing pursuit, haye 
become incapable of any elevated feeling. To 
keep within the laws is their highest idea of morał 
.beauty, and to take every advantage of them their 
beau-ideal of wisdom. Their Rapacity is the nile, 
and their Generosity the exception; and their 
maxim is — that rules should be adhered to. 

But let us try if we can draw, morę minutely, 
an individual of this description. 

His face, that *^ index of the mind," is neither 

D 
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strikingly handsome nor hideously ugly; but is 
just a yery decent, meaningless, business-like face^ 
such as may be seen eyery day on the shoulders 
of gentlemen worth a hundred thousand pounds. 
His form is decidedly not that of Apollo^ and his 
gait would make a dancing-master shudder. He 
wears a coat of a square cut — ^neyer uses straps to 
histrousers^anddisplaysalargebunchofseals. He 
has a country-house at Clapham ; but attends his 
counting-house^ without fiul, eyery moming^ and 
always alights firom the stage-coach in Grace- 
church-street exactly as the clock is striking nine. 
He is yery unleamed himself ; but is at great 
pains to haye his sons taught Latin and French^ 
and his daughters musie, which he has some dim 
notion it is " genteel" they should know. He scoms 
prejudice, and says that he highly esteems the 
French nation — ^for the house of Du Bois and Co. 
is one of the first in Europę. He has heard some- 
thing about the gaiety of Hyde Park ; and goes 
there, for the first time, on a beautiful Sunday in 
September — ^but is astonished there are so few car- 
riages. He opens the conyersation with a stranger 
by saying that to-day is not so fine as yesterday. 
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and that in the moming it looked like rain. In 
politics it is ten to one but he is exactly what his 
father was before him^ and so he will wish to see 
bis children; but, sbould they tum restiye and 
presume to have an opinion difFerent from his 
own, he will wax wroth, and say he never could 
have expected such a thing, and that they are the 
first of their fiunily who ever thought so. His 
library consists of the Bibie, the Whole Duty of 
Man, Johnson's Dictionary, the Dramatic Works 
of William Shakspere, Buchan's Domestic Medi- 
cine, the second and fourth yolumes of the Spec- 
tator, Hoyle'8 Bules of Whist, Robinson Crusoe 
(with a copper-plate frontispiece of Robinson at 
dinner in his cave), Goldsmith's Animated Naturę, 
Milton's Paradise Lost (with a stationary reading- 
mark in the middle of the second book), the Com- 
plete Letter-writer, and three odd yolumes of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, the whole neatly arranged 
in a dark-colored mahogany book-case with glasB 
doors, the lock of which looks slightly rusty and 
goes very hard. In the course of his life he yisits 
Paris, but does not like it at all ; for he says that 
all the time he was there he could never get a 
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piece of roast-beef fit to be seen, nor a bottle of 
port worth drinking. He is very mveterate against 
paupers^ and if one quite blind and hardlj able 
to move solicit his chańty^ he asks him in an 
imperious tonę — ^why he does not work? He sub- 
scribes to the " Asylum for Female Orphans," — 
and tums his daughter out of doors for marrying 
without his consent He isagreat advocate for 
slave emancipation — and discharges a clerk for re- 
fusing to sit twelve hours at the desk — ** young 
men must not be idle." He is very rigid and 
punctual in business-transactions ; and if a man 
owe him anything and cannot pay^ he sends him 
to prison in a very business-like manner. He at- 
tends church regularly, and . says that " nobody 
can have any religion who does not" He injures 
his health beyond recovery by excessive applica- 
tion to money-making ; but gives up at sixty- 
three — and retires to enjoy himsel£ He pur- 
chases a villa in Kent — is devoured by ennui — 
and, for the first time in his life, begins to have a 
glimmering idea that riches are a means and not 
an end. He dies, aged sixty-five5 after haying 
partaken, the previous night, of a hearty supper. 
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and leaves behind him a very pretty fortunę, which 
his sons joyfully inherit, and spend in a shorter 
time than the old gentleman could possibly have 
conceived. His friends, when they are told of his 
death, say they are " sorry to hear it," for that he 
was a " highly respectable man." In a little timej 
the slight eddy which his disappearance had 
caused subsides, and the stream of life flows on 
as smoothly as if he had neyer been borne on its 
surface. 

But was not this estimable person blessed with 
a spouse to cheer his lonely hours ? Ay, faith I 
and a very respectable, good sort of woman every 
one calls her. 

She was married at two-and-twenty, and has 
madę a perfectly good wife, as far as fidelity and 
a knowledge of plain-cookery go. On all topics, 
except the commonest, she is very weak and 
confused. She considers *^ Lord Byron" a most 
dangerous writer, and rails particularly against 
that abominable ** Don Juan" — not that she ever 
read it She maintains Sbakspere to be one of the 
greatest authors that ever lived. She thinks it a 
great pity that poor dear Milton lost his eye-sight. 
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and wonders whether it was from* reading too 
much. She prefers the " Barbiere di Siviglia " to 
any other opera of Mozart, and thinks the ** Crea- 
tion " one of HandePs finest oratorios. She does 
not play the piano-forte hereelf, but is extremely 
anxious that her daughter shall exhibit — and she 
t>ught to play well, for (as she informs the com- 
pany) her master charges half-a-guinea a lesson. 
If she sing, she tells her always to smg Italian. 
In a party, she is to be found, generally, at a whist- 
table, where she is very watchful for the revokes. 
When not engaged in this way, she is seated in a 
comer, talking over the conduct of her friends in 
generał. If she see a youth of slender fortunę 
paying attention to her daughter, she is seized with 
a cold shiyering, and darts at her a glance that is 
plain to the meanest capacity. She understands 
very little of the French language, but has a great 
esteem for everything French, and buys, with de- 
light, Spitalfields silk, under the name of Parisian. 
At the loss of her husband she is inconsolable 
for the proper time, and then looks quite con- 
tented in spite of her widow's weeds. 

With such beings is this ^* respectable " world 
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chiefly peopled. Whether the present crawling, 
grub-like condition of mankind may resolve itself 
into a morę happy and airy form, I know not ; but 
I can scarcely conceive that Society has nothing 
better in storę for us than duli and selfisłi succes- 
sions of the " Respectable." 
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After a fit of supineness^ which had lasted for 
ages, the Mighty Jove, who sits etemally en- 
throned on Olympus, resolved onee morę to assert 
his power. He issued a proclamation, command- 
ing mortals firom all the nations of the earth to 
appear before him, that he might judge what ad- 
yance they had madę in knowledge and goodness 
diuing the long period that he had ceased to in- 
terfere with their concems. " Yes," said the God, 
with a grim smile ; *^ I will see whether these mor- 
tals be really what I am told ; and if so, by Styx ! 
they shall find that Jove has his thunderbolts 
still ! All who cannot give a good reason for con- 
tinuing to live shall at once be deprived of life ! 
But, without doubt, affairs on earth are much im- 
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proved sińce I troubled myself about them. As for 
the scandal I hear — I declare I don't believe half 
of it That fellow Mercury is much addicted to 
romancing I The first day of examinatioii I will 
devote to a few samples from the inhabitants of 
England^ which^ by all accounts, is a greater 
nation than was ever my fevorite Greece." 

The will of the Mighty Jove was immediately 
obeyed, and a crowd of mortals^ conveyed from 
England with the swiftness of thought, found them- 
selves standing before the throne of the God^ who^ 
with a severe ezpression of countenance, seemed 
prepared to dispense the most rigid justice. 

The first summoned for trial was a miserable- 
looking old man^ who seemed bent almost 
double with care, and whose shabby, thread- 
bare garments betrayed the utmost poverty. 
Jupiter, softened by his unhappy air, cried, in a 
compassionate tonę, " Weil, mortal, what are the 
reasons that make you desirous to live ?" ^^ Oh, 
Jove," answered the old man, trembling, "give 
me, I beseech you, a few morę years — but a few 
morę years ! My whole ambition is to die worth 
a plum ; and as yet, by hard industry and great 
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frugality, I have succeeded in amassing no morę 
than seyenty thousand pounds." 

Jupiter, with much indignation, gave a sign, 
and the wretched miser was conveyed away to 
perdition. 

The next who approached was a man very 
similar in appearanee; but who had, certainly, 
seen many fewer years : his clothes were old and 
ragged, his cheeks pale and hollow, and his form 
bowed down. Upon the que8tion being put to 
him, he replied, in a broken yoice, that indeed he 
hardly knew why he should desire to live. By 
fifteen hours' hard work every day he could with 
difficulty keep in existence a wife and six chil- 
dren ; he had not a farthing to assist him in case 
of sickness, and, at the present moment, he was 
so ill that he felt he could not much longer 
keep up the struggle. 

" And all this misery was occurring," thought 
Jupiter to himself, " whilst that flinty-hearted miser 
was scraping up his hundred thousand pounds. 
A cheering proof of the state of society below ! 
Take this," sald he, giving the man a bag of gold, 
" perhaps, nowy you may wish to live !" 
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A łady of a very precise aspect next came for- 
ward. She had no great reason^ she said, for 
desiring to remain in the world: it was fiill of 
małice^ and scandal^ and folly. The conduct of 
her own 6ex, in particular^ madę her loathe it; 
and she had not. a much better opinion of the 
men — ^though^ she thanked heayen, she had never 
been induced to maity. When she was a ffirł, 
things were very difFerent; but all deceney and 
propriety seemed now abandoned. 

" Prepare, then," said Jupiter, " to quit the 
world you despise so much." 

" Oh dear, no," said she, hastily. ** No, really 
— Tyc many things to do first I couIdn't die easy 
until rd got to the bottom of that report " 

Jupiter here madę a sign, and she was imme- 
diately remoyed; though not without disturbing 
all Olympus by her screams, and doing wonderful 
esecution with her nails. 

A gentleman of a highly-imposing air next 
approached. He was habited somewhat beyond 
the extreme of fashion. He was tali, and his 
countenance, which exhibited a mixture of folly 
and impudence, was rendered fcrocious also by 
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the additlon of a very large and very black pair of 
mustachios. Uppn being required to give a reason 
why he should continue in the world — "A reason !" 
exclaimed he ; " why, damme, the best reason 
is, because I am particukirlj engaged to-morrow 
moming to put a fellow out of it ! " 

^^ Ah, a duel I" sald Jupiter, with a sarcastie 
3mile. " And what led ta it?" 

" Why, you must know," replied the duellist, 
" I was playing this moming at short whist with a 
&iend — when, all at onee, he jumps up from his 
chair and taxes me, before all present, with 
cheating P 

*' And were you cheating ?" said Jupiter. 

" Damme, what d'ye mean by that?" cried the 
bully. « If I thought " 

Herę Jupiter gave a signal, and the duellist 
was removed in the midst of his speech. 

Another figurę now came forward. This was 
an old man with silvery hair and a ruddy, cheerful 
countenance. 

" Weil, mortal," said Jupiter, " and what reason 
have you to wish yóur life prolonged T 

Because life is pleasant," replied the old 
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mań* ^' It is pleasant to breathe the air — it is plea- 
sant to view the earth — it is pleasant to converse 
with one'8 kind ! Why should I wish to give up 
these good things?^ 

** By Styx I" exclaimed Jupiter, " this is the 
most sensible answer yeti You shall not give 
them up, old boy. Return to your Earth, sińce you 
lik0 it so well; and Ganymede," continued the 
God, " let this gentleman have a dozen of nectar — 
and from the best bin — d'ye hear?" 

A youth of slim figurę, habited with fastidious 
elegance, succeeded, who amused himself by 
twirling, in a listless manner, a white kid glove 
which he carried in his right-hand. He was asked 
why he should continue in life. "'Pon my ho- 
nor," said he, *' that's morę than I can tell. 
Really it's a confounded borę to live ; but then, 
au contraire, it's a confounded borę to die: and 
so you may send me back again, or not, just as 
you like. But stay, PU live — ^for, now I remember, 
Pm in love.'* 

Jupiter stopped the current of the dandy's dis- 
course by the signal of condemnation, and he was 
directly borne fi^om the presence. 
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The next that approached was a man whose 
high pale forehead and face^ marked with thought^ 
betokened the possession of intellect and its 
habitual exercise. He desired to live, he said, 
because he hoped that his life was as useful to 
others as it was delightful to himself. For years 
he had devoted his mind to the studj of science, 
and beUeved himself now on the eve of some im- 
portant discoyeries. 

" You shall return to the world you adom," 
said Jupiter. ** Pursue your studies ; and be as- 
sured that I consider an investigation of the laws of 
the creation, and their applicability to the happiness 
of my creatures, as the most refined and gratefiil 
homage to myself 

To the philosopher succeeded a person of a 
grave, pompous air, who, striding forward to the 
foot of the throne, declared himself a Lord. 

" Weil, Mr. Lord," said Jupiter, " and what 
will you do in the world if you return to it?" 

** I will support the dignity of my order," 
replied the Lord. 

" And apply yourself, doubtless, to literaturę 
or science," said Jupiter, with a smile. 
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** Yes, I will patronize authors and leamed so- 
cieties," replied the Lord. " It will reflect dignity 
on my order.'* 

** But you will be charitable. You will en- 
deavor to improve the condition of your fellow- 
creatures," continued Jupiter, perhaps a little 
malieiously. 

" Yes/' replied the Lord ; " I will subscribe to 
charities. I will do anything for the poor — 
consistent with the dignity of my order." 

Jupiter, without hearing morę, madę a sign, 
and the Lord was instantly removed. 

The next who came forward was a man of 
shrewd countenance, who cast a glance of con- 
tempt on the aristocratic personage as he was 
hurried past him. He could by no means leave 
the world, he said, as the happiness or misery of 
unbom millions depended on his exertions. He 
was engaged in explaining to the people the cold- 
blooded tyranny of their lordly oppressors, and in- 
citing them to a burst of manly indignation that 
shoiild terminate in victoiy or death. 

" Li short," said Jupiter, ** you are a patriot. 
And now let me ask you a short question : Are 
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you richer or poorer than before you commenced 
your patriotic exertions ?" 

The Man of the People looked rather confused 
at tłiis abrupt inquiry^ and muttered something 
about **the gratitude of the enslaved masses;" 
but^ Jupiter giving the signal^ he was instantly 
borne away. 

A lady now approached, whose manner seemed 
to evince much anxiety. 

" And what reason can you give ?" said Jupiter, 
" why I should not remove you from the world ?" 
" Oh, not before next Thursday," exclaimed the 
lady, in an agony — " not before next Thursday, 
I beseech I" 

^^ And why not before next Thursday ?" in- 
ąuired Jupiter, with an air of interest 

" Because I Jbave invited three hundred people 
for Wednesday evening," replied the lady — " I 
have decorated the room with evergreens — I have 
engaged Weippert's band, and the AJpine singers 
are coming » 

Jupiter madę the fatal signal, and the lady was 
remoyed, filling the air with lamentations. 

A youth now presented himself, whose 
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thonghtftil countenance and refined^ but natural, 
manner gave evidence of his being, as be said be 
was, a poet He entreated, witb mucb eamestness, 
that be migbt be allowed to continue in life, as be 
was engaged on a poem in wbicb tbe bigbest sub- 
jects were treated, and wbicb, be confidently boped, 
would have a beneficial effect on society, and tend 
to tbe weakening of inferior and debasing propen- 
sities. 

** Indeedl" said Jupiter, smiling. " By wbat 
I haye seen to-day, I really believe sucb an effect 
is to be desired. Of course you are a man of 
property, and intend tb publisb at your own ex- 
penseP* 

** No,** replied tbe youtb ; " I am as poor as 
need be ; but I bope, from tbe importance of tbe 
subject and tbe care I bave bestoweft upon it, tbat 
I sball find no difficulty in meeting witb a pub- 
lisber." 

** Weil," said Jupiter, " I will not prevent your 
finisbing tbe poem. Return to eartb, and," eon- 
tinued be, presenting bim witb a bag of gold, 
" let tbis accompany you. Perbaps it may prove 
useful before you can dispose of your manuscript." 
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A pretty, modest-looking girl next tripped up. 

" Now, maiden/' said Jupiter, " what have you 
to say for yourself ?" 

" Say I" retumed she, quickly, " a great deal. 
I can't leave the world yet — Fin to be married 
to-morrow moming.'' 

" Ha! Is it 80?" exclaimed Jupiter, laughing; 
** then it would be cruel indeed to take you 
away " 

Herę the God was proceeding, in a veiy undig- 
nified manner, to chack her under the chin ; but, 
catching the eye of Juno, he stopped short, looked 
remarkably foolish, and dontinued, in a grave 
tonę — " Yes, maiden, remain in life if you wish it. 
When you have been married for some time you 
may chauge your opinion." 

A stately %ure now advanced, and, with an air 
of vast importance, proclaimed himself a political 
economist. He protested that it was impossible 
he could think of quitting the earth, as affairs 
were conducted so irrationally below, that, without 
his aid, all would be blindness and folly. 

" I am glad to find," said Jupiter, " that you 
properly appreciate your own wisdom. Doubt- 
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less yoar labors have greatly increased the sum 
of hnman happiness." 

" Why, as for happiness," replied the philoso- 
pher^ ^^ that is not exactly in my department. The 
production of tcecJth^ not happiness, is the object 
of my studies !'* 

Here^ much to the astonishment of the poli- 
tical economist^ Jupiter burst into a loud laugh^ 
and, throwing himself back in his throne, ^^ I sus- 
pect,** said he, ** that I have acted very like a 
foolish old God ! *Why did I trouble myself with 
the affairs of these mortalsi^ after having let them 
go on in their own way for so many ages ? If the 
inhabitants of England be a fair sample of the 
rest of Earth, my interference wiU be of little 
avail. Yes,** continued he ; " let all whom I 
have condemned be restored to^life, and my 
Judgment shall seem to them as a dream. Let 
the Lord support the dignity of his order — let the 
patriot excite the people to victory or death — and 
let the political economist return to his vocation, 
which is the production of wealth, not happiness — 
and now Pil to dinner, for, upon my word, the 
smell of that ambrosia is irresistible I" 
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Thus ended the Judgment of Jupiter. Momus 
has madę a ballad upon it^ in which he bolds up 
Jove to the most unsparing ridłcule; but the 
Thunderer vows he shall smart for his insolence 
if he presume to continue singing it about 
Olympus. 
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HINTS FOR BIOGRAPHERS, 



FIŁCHED FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF 8TDNET WATKINS, £8.Q. 



There is no study morę delightful than Biography. 
It is interesting in the highest degree to become 
thus intimately acquainted with the hopes and 
fears — ^the stru^les and triumphs — of those who 
have elevated themselves so far above their kind. 
We notę in what points they diflFered from com- 
mon mortaH and in what they resembled them — 
the most minutę circumstance becomes important^ 
as tending to elucidate the character of a great man. 
There is one species of Biography, however, 
which I think neglected. A popular idol is no 
sooner tom by Death from the shrine where the 
world has long worshipped, than the pens of a 
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hundred writers are busy in chronicling every 
action and expression of the Great Departed ; but 
let the same man have performed the same acHonsy 
and not have succeeded in obtaining an eminent 
Name, and how silent are the pens ! In short, 
Popularity, and not Superionty^ seems to be their 
criterion of Greatness. 

The department of Biography which I should 
rejoice to see morę encouraged is that which 
should seek to direct^ rather than to merely follow^ 
public taste, by drawing attention to those Sons of 
Genius who have been, during their lives, unjustly 
neglected. Many a great man would thus be 
reseued from oblivion, and, whatever his after-fame 
might become, the Biographer would enjoy the 
proud satisfaction of knowing that it was chiefly to 
be attributed to himself. 

Acting upon this idea, I have endeayored, in 
the following pages, to throw together some parti- 
culars of the life of Theophilus Stubbs — a man 
whom, though scarcely emei^ing from obscurity 
during life, I confidently expect to see, at no 
distant day, take that place in the literaturę of his 
country to which he is entitled. I was, I believe, 
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his most intimate friend, and may therefore be 
considered not totally unąualified for the under- 
taking — ^would that it were a national one I — but 
no : he who disdains to flatter the senseless " taste 
of the day^" as it is called^ must expect to see 
rivals whom he despises enjoying that popularity 
which is denied to himsel£ As, however, pos- 
terity firequently reverses this decision, the want 
of present applause sbould never discourage a man 
of commanding intellect. Without further preface, 
then, I will proceed with my task. 

The origin of Theophilus Stubbs, like that of 
many other great men, was humble. His father, 
Orlando Stubbs, resided in the neighborhood of 
Barbican, and kept a little shop, where he sold 
tobaceo, pepper, birch - brooms, dutch cheeses, 
loUipops, &c. He also drew teeth, and taught 
dancing and the use of the globes. But this was 
not all: no, gentle reader: Orlando Stubbs was a 
literary character — deeply read in three or four 
authors, and a known authority in all matters of 
taste. Think not so superior a person would 
disdain to keep a shop — he delighted in it. He 
had an opportunity of displaying his talent to every 
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customer — and many a litde boy, who had resolved 
to play the truant, has he sent to school by assert- 
ing, whUst serving hłm with a penn'orth of hard- 
bake, that he would one day, if attentive to his 
studies, become as great a man as Sir Walter 
Scott But I am digressing. 

Theophilus Stubbs, ss he grew up, discoyered 
eveiy indication of genius. He bestowed little 
attention on puenle things — ^mirth and idle laughter 
were unpleasing to him — and often, whilst his 
companions were engaged in a noisy gamę of 
prisoner's base, or peg in the ring, he would be 
found, seated in a comer, absorbed in that powerful 
work, "Melmoth the Wanderer," which was a 
great fayorite with him. 

It was, no doubt, in conseąuence of his father's 
taste for literaturę that the genius of Theophilus 
was called forth so early; for, at the age of six- 
teen years, this extraordinary youth had com- 
menced a poem of importance, entitled, " The 
Maniąc." For six years was he employed on this 
work, which, he was resolved, should have every 
adyantage of maturę study. At length it was 
given to the world, published at his own nsk, and 
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bearing the name of Theophilus Stubbs as the 
Author. A copy was sent to each of the reviews, 
and Stubbs ab*eady heard the applause of a de- 
lighted public ringing in his ears. But this delu- 
fiion was not to last long. One only of the many 
publications to which the work was submitted 
notieed it at all, and that did so as follows : — 

** The Maniąc, a Poem, in three Cantos, 
by Theophilus Stubbs, Esq. Mr. Stubbs, we 
should presume, has drawn the hero of his poem 
firom himself ; for a ^ Maniąc' he certainly must be 
to haye perpetrated such a farrago of nonsense. 
With sincere advice to his friends to * take care of 
him,' we will dismiss Mn Stubbs." 

And how did this truły great man act under 
the disappointment thus given to his hopes ? Did 
he throw his pen into the fire, and vow never to 
write morę for an ungrateful world? No: — he 
was not so easily to be baffled. He locked him- 
self up ; and in four months produced a magnifi- 
cent poem, called ** The Pleasures of Despair," in 
8ix Cantos. He sent, as before, copies to all 
the reyiews, and awaited with cahn dignity until 
they should repair their previous injustice. 

E 
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But — ^my indignation will scarcely allow me to 
proceed — not the slightest attention was paid to 
the work — ^not one word appeared^ either in praise 
or censure, and the pubUc remained totally igno- 
rant of its ezistence. 

Stubbs was now, indeed, disgusted with the ill 
success of his efforts, and resolved never again to 
write a linę. In the meantime, his famę had 
spread considerably in the neighborhood^ and he 
was unanimously elected President of the " Intel- 
lectuals" — a literary society, which met weekly at a 
respectable tavem called the Swan and Sugar-loaf, 
in Three-cup Alley, Barbican. It was here that 
Stubbs' talent as an orator first began to shine. 
Night after night would he hołd forth to the asto- 
nished members ; and so great was the fertility of 
his mind^ that (strange as it may seem) he spoke 
with as much fluency on a subject of which he 
knew little or nothing as if he had studied it all 
his life. At the expense of the Society, several of 
these speeches were printed ; but I liave not heard 
that they ever circulated beyond our hero's fidends. 
Be this as it will, Stubbs was solicited to pre- 
side at numerous dinners, and his famę in the 
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locality was establishecL But alas I short, indeed^ 
was this great man's career. Reader^ I am about 
to relate the melancholy death of Stubbs; and, 
sorrowful as the task must be, I am resoIved to do 
so fiuthfiillj. 

At the moment when Stubbs became a member 
of the " Intellectuals," Diogenes Pipps occupied 
the place as a speaker, which Stubbs, on his first 
speech to the Society, was unanunously called upon 
to filL Pipps, 1 grieve to say, would not tamely 
resign the honorable post which he had so long 
held to a person whom he foolishly considered as 
fer beneath him in talent, and conseąuently re- 
solyed to take the first opportunity of putting him 
down* Stubbs, for awhile, baffled his base inten- 
tions ; but one night, in a lengthy speech on the 
divine Milton, he unfortunately mentioned him as 
the author of the " Rape of the Lock." 

How so great a man could commit such a 
lapstts lingucB I cannot possibly conceive ; but Pipps 
was on the alert; he had caught his words, and an 
argument ensued which lasted until midnight. 
Stubbs was cool and deliberate — ^Pipps hasty and 
passionate. At length (to the eternal shame of 
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the ** Intellectuals" be it spoken) cards were ex- 
changed^ and a hostile mceting appointed for tbe 
next moming at day-break. 

I will not attempt a description of Stubbs' feel- 
ings on retiring to rest that nigbt If he bestowed 
a second tbought on life it was because he was 
engaged on a work which he fondly hoped would 
meet with the approval of the public. Yes reader : 
Stubbs had found it impossible to adhere to his 
resolution of writing no morę, and had nearly 
finished a Poem called the **Bandit,'' which, in 
vigor and originality, surpassed even his fonner 
efforts. This it was which madę him cling to life ; 
but his honor was at stake, and he resolved to 
shew Diogenes Pipps that his literary character 
was not to be attacked with impunity. 

Attended by his faithful friend Hicks, he 
appeared punctually the next moming at the ap- 
pointed spot. Pipps arrived soon after ; — the pistols 
were loaded — the ground was measured — and 
the principals and seconds took their posts. Stubbs 
had not much time for reflection; but the idea 
that the ** Bandit" might possibly be lost to the 
world crossed his mind morę strongly than ever. 
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The Yoice of Hicks recalled his senses to the 
dreadful scenę in which he was an actor. One 
— two — three-e-e — Stubbs tumed convulsively 

• 

roiind, and by these means did not receiye the 
buUet in that part of the body at which Pipps had 
aimed* Yet think not, reader, that he escaped ; 
no: he did receive it, and fell miserably on a bed 
of nettles, discharging accidentally his own pistol 
into his breast by the fali. Pipps, seeing what had 
be&Uen his rival, immediately ran off, and was 
neyer seen or heard of afterwards. Stubbs was 
taken up — ^bleeding and stung — and conveyed to 
his house in Barbican, where every attention was 
paid that medical skili could devise — but to no 
purpose. He lingered for some time in dreadful 
Bgony, and then, with a fierce scowl on his counte- 
nance, (thinking, doubtless, even in death, of the 
" Bandit") this extraordinary man breathed his last 
No vain, aristocratic pageantry was to be seen 
at the fiineral of Stubbs. No long array of car- 
riages lined the way to the church. Simply and 
comfortably he was interred in his native parish of 
Barbican — the entire Society of the **Intellec- 
tuals" attending as moumers. 
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I haye procured fiom seyeral soorces the fol- 
lowing anecdotes, illustradye of the talent, wortb, 
and peculiańties of Theophilus Stubbs, with which 
I will conclnde this imperfect sketch of one of 
the most shamefiilly-neglected men that ever 
existed. 

StubbSy one cold moming, passing along Hol- 
bom^ was aocosted by a b^gar, who eamestly 
implored chań^. He had iK>t eaten, be said, for 
two days, and had no home to shelter him at 
. night ^ Just Heayen T exclaimed Stubbs, '^ what 
crime can this man haye committed that he is 
thus to be bufieted by the winds of adyeisity ? It 
must not — s/iałl not heT So saying, he put his 
hand into his pocket, and exclaiming, in a tonę of 
great compassion— « Take this, and dine," he gaye 
the poor feUow a halipenny. 

His flashes of wit at table were yiyid and in- 
stantaneous. A gentleman was onee complaining of 
headache, which he said was '' yery disagreeable." 
" Pray, Sir," said Stubbs, tuming qmckly round, 
with a smile upon his coantenance — ** Pray, Sir, 
did you ever knaw a headache very agreeable f^ 

He was always willing to afibrd adyice when 
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applied to by inesperienced authors ; but he fre- 
ąuently gave great offence by his candor. A 
young man once submitted a manuscript to his 
inspection^ and in a few days called to know his 
opinion. ** Sir, if you wish my sincere impression 
regarding your work," said Stubbs^ ** I must tell 
you^ that there appears to me neither genius nor 
common sense in it, and that it is really very like 
the production of a decided blockhead. Still^ I 
would not have you despair ; apply yourself closely 
to study, and possibly you may do better things." 
The young man took the advice — ^rose gradually 
into notice — and is now chief poet to Rowland's 
Macassar-oil Establishment 

Nothing fired him and brought forth the 
thunder of his eloquence morę than the relation of 
any heartless, cold-blooded action. A fiiend was 
once giving him an ftccount of a youth who had 
murdered his grandmother and thrown the body, 
tied up in a sack^ by night into a river. The in- 
dignation of Stubbs was aroused. "A man," said 
he, "capable of murdering his own grandmother 
must be a wretch totally devoid of all virtue and 
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feeling. He is unworthy to live, and therefore 
richly deserves death !" 

It is known to me that the third linę in the 
second canto of the " Maniąc," 

" The water was by blood encrimsoned far," 

was originally written, 

" The waler was encrimsoned far by blood ;" 

but Stubbs, thinking there was something revolting 
in the linę ending with the word ** blood," altered 
it to its present state. Such was his extreme sen- 
sibility ! 

His syriipathy with cases of distress was over- 
powering. His friend Hicks had been reading to 
him, in the paper, an accoant of a most dreadftd 
fire and loss of life. Stubbs burst into tears. ^* Ah," 
exclaimed he, " what will become of the destitute 
families? Would to Heaven that I could afford 
to contribute to the subscription — ^but Fortune 
forbids it ! Unless I could give something hand- 
some, it would never do for a public character like 
me to give anything." He continued for a long 
time to regret his inability. 
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Stubbs was rather singular in his diet He 
never took currant jelly to yenison, which indeed, 
as he &cetiousIy observed^ seldom came in his 
way, He always used a great deal of salt with 
his meals. " Salt," he was wont to say — ** salt is 
very wholesome I" Another of his peciJiarities 
was, his extreme partiality for veal pies. 

It is asserted that, whilst writing " The Plea- 
sures of Despair," Stubbs subsisted almost entirely 
on roast beef and cold brandy and water. The 
fect is curious, and will perhaps account for lines 
in the poem that would otherwise have been 
obscure. It is likewise known to me, that, whilst 
the ** Bandit" was on the tapis, Stubbs diminished 
considerably his usual allowance of whiskey-punch 
after supper, in order that his head might be per- 
fectly elear for study the next moming. Alas ! 
Fate willed that the task should never be com- 
pleted. 

Stubbs ! these few brief memorials of your life 
have brought you in imagination to my side. 
Onee morę we sit together in the club-room of the 
"Intellectuals." Again I hear that elear, melodious 

£3 
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voice I Again I see the brown great coat and the 
white hat, once so familiar! But no — you are 
gone ! The lyre is broken, and Stubbs sleeps the 
long sleep of death ! Yet, if any reverenee exist 
for genius, he shall be remembered ! 
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FRIENDLY ADVICE. 



That "Advice is seldom well given, and never 
well recełved," is an observation so trite as to have 
almost become an axiom. In cases where advice 
is given unasked, this would causę no surprise, in- 
asmuch as it indicates too eyidently a superioiity 
of judgment which the adviser is always ready to 
assume, but which the advisee is not so willing 
to admit. This, however, is not the extent of its 
applicability, for, generally, advice is as eagerly 
sought as utterly disregarded, and especially on 
an event which, once in their Iives at least, is a 
matter of deUberation with most people. As one 
fact, however, is worth a score of assertions, and 
as the position is peculiarly exemplified by a letter 
which I recently received from an absent friend. 
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I shall at once proceed to lay it before the 
reader. 

** Hastings, Sept. 14, 1839. 

" My dear 

** I am about asking of you a little friendly 
advice. Now don't suppose that I do this, as is 
often the case, after having qmte decided how to 
act I candidly tell you that I shall be much 
swayed by your opinion^ or I should not trouble 
you with this communication. But, without fur- 
ther prelude, 1 will put you in fuli possession of 
all particulars connected with the affair. 

" Three weeks ago, as you are already aware, 
I left London for this place, to enjoy the refresh- 
ing breezes of the sea. The moming after my 
arrival, I sallied forth to stroił upon the sands, 
where I walked along, inspired with those feel- 
ings of airy freedom which I am surę you must 
have often experienced on arriving in the country 
after eight or nine months constant residence in 
the smoky metropolis. ^ How delightfiil it is,' said 
I, * to be free and unshackled I Herę am I, Eu- 
gene Manners, master of a smali, but comfortable, 
independence, with no one to control me — not 
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even a wife.' At this momenty in the height of 
my enthusiasm^ I struck the sand so smartly with 
my stick as to make some portion of it fly into the 
air and fali within a few paces of two ladies who 
were^ to use a nautical phrase^ fast bearing down 
npon me. My attention was unmediately attracted 
by the younger of the two, whose figurę was the 
most exqiii8ite 1 ever saw. As she drew nearer, 
I perceived that her face was extremely beautiful 
as well as her figurę. Our eyes met as we passed 
each other, and I łhink that she slightly blushed. 

" The two ladies presently tumed round to 
retrace their steps — so did I. Mustering up all 
my powers of yisual fascination, I was determined 
to settle the matter by one glance. I took a most 
scrutinizing gazę as they advaneed. The elderly 
lady I concluded to be the mother — the other was 
her only daughter — young, rich, and beautiful! 
But they were close upon me. To my great an- 
noyance the young lady passed me without raising 
her eyes, and they both proceeded towards the 
town. I followed — saw the hotel they entered — 
and, by feeing a waiter, discovered her name to 
be — but stop! TU not tell you her namc yet. 
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SuflSce it to say, that my conjecture had been 
perfectly light ; that her family is of the first re- 
spectability^ and that the estimable old lady, her 
mother, is extremely rich — mark that my boy — 
extremely rich ! Having ascertamed these particu- 
lars, I retumed to my hotel to meditate. 

** J saw no morę of my charmer until the next 
moming, when I was enraptured by beholding her 
at the window of her apartment I gave her to 
understand by my looks that I was not insensible 
to her beauty,' and was so happy as to attract her 
attention. She retired from the window, and in a 
few minutes she came from the door of the hotel, 
accompanied by her mamma, and once morę they 
proceeded in the direction of the sands. I foł- 
lowed, and it was my good fortunę to have an 
opportimity of introducing myself in a way I least 
expected. In short, the mother was seized with a 
sort of yertigo — ^I promptly rendered my assistance 
to get her home — received a thousand thanks — 
and obtained permission to cali and inquire after 
her health. 

** You may be surę that I was not slow in 
ayailing myself of this permission. I waś most 
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kindly received by ihe old lady, who bas inge- 
niously discovered tbat a sixteentb cousin of minę 
married a niecę of ber brotber-in-law. Tbis proof 
of OUT consanguinity bas considerably enbanced 
my welcome ; and, to conclude, matters bave gone 
so far between myself and my lovely Mary (for 
tbat is ber name) tbat I sball sbortly be compelled 
to make a formal proposal or part witb ber for 
ever. 

" Now you will ask, naturally enougb, wby I 
sbould for a moment waver. I will briefly relate 
to you bow it is tbat, witb so mucb beauty, wit, 
accomplisbments, and wealtb before me, I sbould 
fly to a fiiend for advice, instead of acting, as I 
generally do, on my own feeling. 

" It bas been my custom berę, by way of filling 
up tbe time between breakfast and tbe bour for 
calling on my beloved Mary, to stroU into a 
library, wbere I take up a book, or newspaper, 
and amuse myself by observing tbe yarious cba- 
racters wbo enter. 1[ was tbere tbis moming, as 
usual, and was struck by tbe enviably bappy ap- 
pearance of an individual wbom I found reading. 
Oń bis going away, I tumed to tbe librarian. 
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* And who may be,' said I, * that gentleman, who 
appears so much at ease with himself and all the 
world ?' ' Oh, that. Sir,' answered he, * is Mr. 
Wilds. He yisits Hastings every year with his 
charming lady, whom he tenderly loves, and in 
whose society he enjoys every happiness.' * Ah !' 
said I, as I viewed myself in the glass with the 
greatest complacency, * that will be my lot, if I 
espouse the sweet Mary \ Yes : 1 am detennined. 
I will make her an offer of my hand this very 
day.' 

** An odd figurę now entered. It was an el- 
derly gentleman with powdered hair, a florid com- 
plexion, and a somewhat discontented and peevish 
expression of face. He wore a broad-brimmed 
hat, white neck-cloth, and large fiill ; a blue coat 
with gilt buttons, white waistcoat, nankeen panta- 
loons, and gaiters. His shoes were of the most 
brilliant polish, and his whole person displayed an 
air of punctilious neatness. He took up a news- 
paper — ^put on his spectacles — folded the case, 
and retiuned it to his left-hand coat-pocket — 
crossed his legs, and began to read. 

" An unlucky dog had the temerity to lay 
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himself down at the feet of this elderly gentleman, 
and to place his moist nose familiarly upon his 
resplendent shoe ; which was no sooner done than 
a furious kick sent the poor animal howling to the 
other end of the room. * Devil take the filthy 
cur!' exclaimed the prim old fellow, starting 
up in a yiolent passion : then, walking up to the 
proprietor, * Sir,' said he, * if all the dogs of the 
town are permitted to make moming visits to 
yom* rooms 1 must insist on your erasing my name 
from your list of subscribers.' Upon this, with a 
most knock-down look at the master of the dog, 
beneath whose chair the terrified animal had crept 
for security, he quitted the Ubrary with a hasty 
step. 

" * Now who, in the name of all that is unac- 
countable,' said I, *is that eccentric old gentle- 
man, who seems so much to yalue the polish of 
his shoes ?' 

" * That,' whispered the librarian, * is Sir Na- 
thaniel Nettlebrain, an old bachelor, who, in the 
earły part of his life, neglected young ladies whom 
he might have married; but with whom he had 
ever some fault to find, until he has at length 
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reached that time of life when young ladies neg- 
lect him. In short^ he has dwindled into what 
you see — a peevish and punctilious old bachelor.' 

" * Egad I' thought I ; * I will, at all events, 
never become such a figurę as that ! 1 am now, 
morę than ever, determined to offer myself at 
onee. 

" I looked at my watch. It wanted nearly an 
hour of the time for paying my visit to Mary. 
With my mind oceupied by reflections on the hap- 
piness of the married state, I again tumed to my 
paper, until another person entered who excited 
my curiosity. He was a young man, apparently 
about my own age, of a very gentlemanly exterior, 
handsome, intelligent fece, and good person. He 
looked thin and care-wom, and there was an evi- 
dent absence in his manner. He took up a book, 
but did not appear to read. After a little time he 
started suddenly up and walked away. 

" I stepped over to the librarian and yentured 
to remark, * That gentleman, now, I have set 
down as being deeply in love — ^am I right?* 

" * Quite right. Sir. He tis so unfortunate,' 
was the reply. 
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" * Some bar, I suppose, to his union with the 
object of his choice,' said I, exulting (selfishly, I 
must confess) in the confident hope that / had 
nothing to fear* 

" * No, Sir,* continued the Ubrarian, * he has 
been united these two years to the lady he so 
ardently loves. He met with her at this place ; 
and, as I have heard, by merę accident became 
acquainted with her when walkii^ on the sands. 
She was then one of the most beautiful women 
you can imagine. Latterly I have not seen her, 
as, indeed, she seldom stirs from home. 

« ^ Weil,' said I, impatiently ; * but the cause of 
this gentleman's dejected appearance ?' 

" * Oh ! his wife's temper — of which he had no 
proof before marriage — indeed she was generally 
believed to be of a mild and gentle disposition — 
but her husband, poor man, found her a perfect 
tigreps, and that before the honeymoon was half 
over. Every one thinks she is bringing him fast 
to the grave P 

" Herę the librarian coolly took up his pen 
and began to post his ledger, whilst 1 walked 
out with no very comfortable reflections. * What,' 
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thought I, * if my Mary should prove a tigress T 

The circumstances I had heard corresponded 

strangely with my own case. * By Jupiter,' ex- 

claimed I, in an agony, * I wouid rather be old 

Netdebrain than such a miserable wretch as I 

haye^just witnessed !' 

" Then I thought of the happy-looking Mr. 

Wilds. With my mind racked by doubts and fears, 

I walked, almost unconsciously, to my own hotel 

instead of to that of Mary ; retired immediately to 

my room and wrote this łetter: and, if its tedious- 

ness have not put you out of humor, pray, my 

dear fellow, łose no time in sending me your 

friendly advice. 

" Ever truły yours, 

" EUGENE MaNNERS." 

" P.S. I shall not stir from my chamber until 
I receive your answer. E. M." 



I had left town for some days previous to the 
above letter arriying, and it was nearly a month 
ere I retumed. When I did so, I found the cards 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Manners as well as the 
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unopened letter. In fect, my friend aflerwards 
confessed that his resolution of not stirńrŁg from 
his chamber until he heard from me did not last 
beyond the next moming. He could not restrain 
himself from calling on the lady^ and was united 
to her very shortly afterwards. I was conse- 
ąuently saved the embarrassment of oflFering ad- 
vice on so delicate a subject, and I must own it 
would have puzzled me not a little to do so. I 
am happy to add^ that my friend has not the 
slightest cause to regret the step he has taken^ for 
the beauty and accomplishments of the maid can 
alone be equalled by the fascinations and fondness 
of the wife. 
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The world łs divided into two great classes, called 
the Leamed and the Unleamed. The first con- 
sists of those who possess the particular acquire- 
ments which are considered most necessary and 
valuable ; the second^ of those who are deficient 
in these acąukements. The Leamed enjoy great 
adyantages and consideration : the Unleamed^ on 
the contrary, labor under many disadvantages, and 
are held as inferiors. The Leamed, generally, 
look down with much arrogance and contempt on 
the other class, who usually look up to them with 
secret admiration and respect 

Let us examine what are the departments of 
leaming the possession of which is rewarded thus 
bountifuUy. They are chiefly certain languages, 
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which for centiuies have ceased to be spoken^ 
but which are yalued so highly m the present day 
that a knowledge of them is madę necessary in 
most professions ; whilst he who excels in this 
study receives the honorable appellation of a 
" leamed man." On the other hand^ he who 
wants this peculiar erudition, although on other 
points he may be well-informed, is styled, con- 
temptuously, an " unleamed man." Thus are two 
classes formed^ the interests of which^ as matters 
have been managed^ are generally opposed. 

Now I must confess that, to my poor under- 
•standing, the whole of this arrangement seems 
wrong, and I humbly suggest another system, 
which might perhaps be found to work better. 
Instead of certain branches of knowledge only 
being capable of giving the character of leaming 
to their successful cultivators, let every branch do 
so; and let utility, and not prejudice, be the 
reason why eminence in one sort of knowledge 
should be considered as superior to eminence in 
another. If the Utility of Greek be greater than 
the Utility of Musie, let a first-rate Grecian 
rank above a first-rate Musician; and let the 
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Student of Homer take precedence of the stu- 
dent of BeethoYen. K it be morę important to 
inąuire into the declension of a Latin noun than 
the component parts of an existing substance^ let 
a merę Latinist sneer at a merę Chemist ; but to 
require a chemist to know. the Ladn language^ 
unless its great utility can be fiilly proyed^ is as 
ridiculous as it would be to expect that the de- 
YOted Latinist should know chemistiy. Let the 
relatiye value of each study be ascertained by a 
fuli and unsparing inquiry^ and all foUow^ in har- 
mony and with mutual good-will and respect, 
their several pursuits^ according to their indiyidual 
tastes. The reproachful designation of an ^^un- 
leamed man" would then cease ; for almost every 
man would be, by some men^ esteemed " leamed" 
on some subjects, though he would be ^^unleamed" 
on others. He would be ^^leamed" amongst those 
who knew less than himsel^ and ** unleamed" 
amongst those who knew morę* He is Łeamed 
who excels in the study to which he has applied 
himself ; and he is Most Leamed who is an adept 
in the greatest number of those studies which are 
of the greatest utility. The smatterer^ who knows 
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a little of many things and not much of anythingy 
is Leamed in one modę ; he who is profoundly 
imbued with a particular knowledge, but compara* 
tively ignorant out of that, is Leamed in another; 
and the collective amount of their Łeaming may 
be about equal. An enlightened appreciation 
must reign for whatever tends to the elevation and 
happiness of Society, and a willingness to encou- 
rage the exertions of all those who can add to 
them in any way. 

Every one thus being possessed of some sort of 
Łeaming in which his neighbor is deficient^ the 
great object of social intercourse should be the 
spreading of information, and the comparison of 
opinion. Each one, when the conversation hap- 
pens to touch on the topie he best understands^ 
should impart, modestly ahd without pedantry, the 
superior knowledge he may possess, and the morę 
correct opinions he has conseąuently been enabled 
to form. In his tum, when the conyersation passes 
on to another subject, with which others are better 
acquainted than himself, he deriyes the benefit of 
their experience. No one should be allowed to 
4ogmatise, nor should any one be tongue-tied, 

F 
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Learned and Unleamed give their opinions on the 
topie under discussion, and they are left to find 
their level and be estimated at their proper worth. 

To this rational modę of proceeding, however, 
there are* many obstacles. These arise chiefly 
from Pride, which, on the part of the Learned, 
induces them to overrate their particular attain- 
ments ; and on the part of the Unleamed, to gloss 
over their deficiencies. Ostentation and Envy 
are the great banes of social intercourse ; and, 
even where they fail to influence, Folly, in various 
shapes, tends to prevent that pleasing bestowal 
and pleased receival of information which should 
be the object kept in view. 

We will notę a few specimens selected at ran- 
dom* 

Mr. A is a gentleman who is troubled 

with a ścandalously short memory. Hó acknoW- 
ledges himself to be now exceedingly rusty, but 
claims great consideration from the assurance that 
he woaformerfy very bright and polished. In fact, 
he wishes to be thought not such a fool as he 
seems, and is (if you believe him) a devilish clever 
fellow — ^retrospectively. K you ask his opinion of 
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Tasso, he says it is so long sińce he read Italian 
that he has really almost forgotten it. French he 
is ąuite out of practice of. The classical languages 
have much escaped him sińce his school-days; 
and as for musie — he hardly remembers his notes^ 
— though he once led in ąuartet parties with great 
ecl&t Thus he is in all accomplishments most 
lamentably situated^ and is possessed of so strangely 
bad a memory that he actually forgets morę than 
he ever knew. 

Mr. B takes a bolder modę of asserting 

the dignity of his ignorance^ and^ because he did 
not carry off the grapes, at once pronounces them 
sour. Latin and Greek are worse than useless. 
French, Italian, and German, can only be properly 
studied in the seyeral countńes, and it is detestable 
to speak with a wrong accent Philosophy is a 
jumble of unintelligible nonsense. Science re- 
ąuires a whole life-time to know anything about, 
and it is better not to be a smatterer* Thus saith 

Mr. B ; the morał of whose discourse seems 

to be, that, though yery ignorant— he is so from 
choice. 

Mr, C pursues a somewhat similar course, 

f2 
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but does not, like Mr. B ^ declare the grapes 

sour; he only says that he cannot be expecte(i to 
jump at them. The ancient languages — the 
modem languages — science — philosophy — musie — 
literaturę — all acąuirements are *^very well for 
those who live by them;" but what are they to 
Mm f Besides, to those who appear not exactly 
to agree with this modę of reasoning, he gives an 
answer that silences all objections — ^he really has 
" no time ;" and a man who has " no time" can, of 
course, do nothing. 

Mr. D is wrapped up in the consciousness 

of his superiority, and is very prodigal of his pity 
for those who happen to be less favored than him- 
self. He is shocked at the dreadful condition of 
those who cannot read Homer in the original — 
commiserates greatly a man who is no mathema* 
tician — and wonders really how people can walk 
about the world who do not know the difference 
between an Epicurean and a Stoic 

Mr. E y on the contrary, seems to make 

very light of his acąuisitions, and affects to treat 
eyery one as his equal, in order that he may make 
him feel morę painfully his inferiority. Having 
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ascertained that a man is ignorant of French^ he 
makes a pointa in addressing him^ of interlarding 
his discourse with French phrases. He asks 
another^ who is no reader, what news in the lite- 
rary world ? Should his victims avow their igno- 
rance, he pretends to believe them in jest, or too 
modest ; but if, as is usually the case, they hope to 

conceal their deficiency, the triumph of Mr. E 

is eomplete, and he forthwith insults them with 
quotations fi:om authors they never heard of ; ques- 
tions they cannot answer; and aUusions which, as 
they do not understand them, they (in conseąuence) 
greatly admire. The conversation between Lady 
Blamey and Miss Carolina Wilhehnina Amelia 
Skeggs, to the remarkable edification of the family 
of the Vicar of Wakefield, is a good sample of this 
ąuality, and the exclamation of Mr. Burchell the 
best possible commentary. 

Mr. F has jnst escaped from College, and 

is a most accomplished classical scholar; but his 
great desire now, is to acąuire the character of a 
man of the world, and to avoid the reproach of 
being a pedant He detests all mention of Htera- 
turę, but talks fluently on musie, in which he 
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ccmfounds one composer with another. He affects 
to be ignorant of what he knows, and to know 
what he is ignorant o£ By this ingenious conduct, 
he lays himself open to a double censure ; and, 
with a mind well caltivated in a particular depart- 
ment, passes generally for a man ignorant of all 
things. 

Mr. G is a dabUer in several subjects, but 

without proceeding £u: in any one. Yet, he would 
be highly offended if it were suggested that he 
was capable of much improvement He considers 
all who know morę than himself pedantic ; and all 
who know less, unlettered* He possesses, accord- 
ing to his own opinion, exactly the measure of 
acquirement which a gentleman shauld possess, and 
those who haye morę or less are equally wrong. 

Mr. H giyes his whole attention to the 

fitudy of one subject, on which he is very erudite ; 
and neither in his waking nor his sleeping hours 
does he think of aught else. Whatever the topie 
of conyersation may be, he gradually brings it 
round to his subject ; and haying got it there, ihere 
he keeps it as long as he possibly can, undismayed 
by the resistance of the sufierers^ until finally 
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overpowered by numbers. But, although obliged 
to yield, he is still unvanquished in spirit, and 
anxiously watches for an unguarded opening in 
the course of conversation which may again give 
him an adyantage. At length he becomes noto- 
rious, and every one who meets him makes up his 
mind to the infliction as a matter of course. 

Mr. I has the greatest reverence for leam- 

ing, but is contented to remain ignorant because 
he happens to find himself so. He is continually 
lamenting that he did not apply himself morę to 
study in his boyhood, whilst he carefully ayoids 
the company of those whose conversation might 
improve him, because he fears he may expose his 
deficiencies. And so he passes his life, from twenty 
perhaps to seventy, admiring knowledge, but ac- 
ąuiring nonę, because — " it's too late now !" 

Such are some of the methods by which people 
contrive to render themselves ridiculous and dis- 
agreeable. K the Łeamed and the Unleamed ii> 
the different departments of human inquiry would 
but allow their Judgment to control their Vanity, 
the intercourse of Society woidd be much morę 
agreeable and unrestrained* 
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A RETROSPECTIYE GLANCE 

AT THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Foreseen as destined to appear in No, S4 of the ^^ Library of 
Popular Insłruction ," a WeeJdy Magazine, price One Far- 
ihingj of Saturday, May the 7th, 2116. 



The Nineteenth Century is a period of peculiar 
interest in the history of our country. The 
universal dłffusion of Information -yribich then took 
płace- had the effect of greatly changing the 
opinions and manners of the people. In the state 
of intellectual advancement which we have now 
reached^ it seems incomprehensible that some of 
these opinions^ and manners^ and customs coidd 
have prevailed in a country having the least pre- 
tension to cali itself civilized — ^but such was the 
fact ; nor did they retire very speedily before the 

• 

tide of improyement. Our object in this article is 
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to give to our readers of the present day some idea 
of their forefathers of the Nineteenth Century ; 
and as we write in the " Library of Popular In- 
struction" to the public at large, and not to anti- 
ąuarles^ we shall be rather minutę in our descrip- 
tions. 

The great characteristic of the Nineteenth 
Century was, the fierce discussion which prevailed 
on almost every subject Nearly all opinions and 
practices had their attackers and defenders, who 
in the course of the dispute employed the most 
malignant personal abuse and ridieule of their 
opponents as a powerful means of upholding the 
cause of truth. Nicknames were used instead of 
arguments, and, where Beason was appealed to 
onee, Passion was appealed to twenty times. In- 
stead of fighting with manly weapons, the com- 
batants, like dirty cowards, pelted each other with 
filth until the whole arena was polluted by their 
disgusting encounter, 

Religion and Politics were the two great objects 
of contention. In Politics, there were a yariety of 
shades of the two etemal antagonistic modes of 
opinion — the Innovative and the Conservative. In 

f3 
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Religion, the whole controyersy mighi be summed 
up in the grand question — Is Faith morę impor- 
tant than Works — or Works than Faith ? 

These two conflicting creeds in Politics and 
Religion created such a bitter feeling that Society 
was transformed intp a sort of perpetual battle, 
and all charity between opponents was at an end. 

The Literaturę^ as might be supposed, was 
chiefly an exponent of this state of things. At 
the commencement of the period in ąuestion, 
poetry was madę pre-eminent by the great masters 
who then appeared. The Waverley Novels suc- 
ceeding; gaye rise to an innumerabl^ progeny 
until; at last, prose was eclipsed by another 
splendid burst of poetry about the middle of the 
century, which continued for a long time. The 
intelleetual vigor displayed in the literaturę of the 
Nineteenth Centuiy is wonderfiil ; and, now that 
Time has done for us his welcome office of picking 
and choosing, the works of its authors claim the 
admiration of the student. 

Painting was in a flourishing condition, and 
there were numerous gaUeries for the exhibition 
of pictures; but it was not until late in the Cen- 
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tury that they were all freely opened to the people. 
Musie had to encounter many diiBculties and 
discouragements, but, by the talent of the pro- 
fessors who successively arose, it struggled through 
them all, and, being first taken up and admured on 
the Continent, was at last taken up and admired 
at home. 

The Costunje of the time was rational and 

* 

conyenient, although the round hat and rolling 
coat-coUar of the men seem to us now very ugly 
and ungraceful. The female costume was subject 
to perpetual mutations. Łarge bonnets and smali 
bonnets ; loose and tight sleeves ; long and short 
waists — successively obtained — to the great profit 
and delight óf milliners and dress-makers. 

It was in the Nineteenth Centiu^y that rail- 
roads were first constructed. Although we have 
now got far in adyance of rail-roads, yet were they 
a great improvement on the old method of travel- 
ling. The first opened in the metropolis was to 
Greenwich, which was then at the distance of four 
or five miles, and was a place of great resort fot 
the citizens in the summer evenings. In the 
infancy of this invention, the carriages, which were 
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attached in a train to the engine^ were so smali 
that they were only capable of holding some half- 
dozen persons, who were compelled to sit down in 
two rows opposite to each other the whole joumey. 
The generał modę of travelling before the in- 
vention of raił- roads was by the stage-^oaclu This 
was a smali wooden box mounted on wheels^ and 
haying a long pole projecting in front, to which 
four horses were fastened. A person called the 
" coachman" then climbed up to a high seat całled 
the " coach-box," and taking in his left hand some 
thongs of leather attached to a piece of steel called 
the " bit," which was placed in the mouth of each 
horse, he flo^ed the poor animals with a large 
whip, and they were compelled to run forward, 
dragging the lumbering machinę after them ! The 
speed which the " stage-coaches" attained was 
very moderate, as is evidenced by various authori- 
ties. In the British Museum a singular placard 
is preserved, on which is printed in immense red 
letters, followed by five notes of admiration, 
" Brighton in Five Hours I" — whereby we may 
reasonably conclude that this feat was considered 
somewhat extraordinary. 
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It was in the year 1838 that the first steain- 
vessel crossed the Atlantic, and arrived at New 
York in sixteen days after leaving Bristol — a 
voyage which was universally looked upon as 
wonderful. Before this, the only way of crossing 
the little bit of water, which we now scarcely 
consider as dividing the two countries, was by the 
old sailing-packet, propelled entirely by the wind 
acting upon pieces of canvass which were hoisted 
up by ropes. Our readers may get a very toler- 
able idea of this vessel by inspecting the Ancient 
English Battle-ship, in the large room at the 
British Museum. 

It was not until about the middle of the cen- 
tury that capital punishments were, in all cases, 
abolished. The brutal mob which attended each 
execution generally used to assemble on the pre- 
ceding night, so eager was the competition for 
good places I and it was not uncommon for persons 
of respectability actually to pay large sums for a 
window to enjoy a comforłable view of the sight! 
The absorbing ambition of the criminal was to 
" die gamę," as the slang phrase of the time went 
If he did so, and had evinced peculiar boldness in 
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his previous career, he became a hero with the 
people, and, very often, an object of imitation. 

One of the most irrational customs of the age 
was the exercise called "hunting;" and as the 
entire affair really, with our present ideas, seems 
most extraordinary, we will proceed to give a de- 
tailed account of it 

A number of dogs was assembled in a field, 
and each person was mounted on a horse called a 
" hunter," of which animal our reader may see 
some excellently-preserved specimens in the eol- 
lection of the Zoological Society. The first o.per- 
ation was to " beat cover," as it was called, in order 
to discover a fox, which was then common in 
England. Having succeeded in starting one, and 
allowed it to run for some little distance, the whole 
of this enlightened assemblage rushed on in pur- 
suit The dogs ran after the fox, and the men 
rode after the dogs, shouting and uttering wild 
cries. " Yo hoicks I" and " TaJly-ho !" were some 
of the excIamations peculiar to this ancient pas- 
time ; but we have in vain endeayored to dis- 
cover their meaning or application. 

In a short time, as the gamę went on, many of 
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the riders were thrown from their horses, and broke 
an arm^ a leg^ or a few ribs. Others hung upon 
gates, battered with contusions which they had 
received in attempting to " elear it," as their term 
was ; whilst others, regardless of the fate of their 
companions, were still urging forward their horses 
by goring them with « spurs," which were pieces 
of sharp steel fixed to the boot. At length, the 
poor wearied object of pursuit was quite spent, 
and the dogs rushing in, soon put an end to its 
misery. Meanwhile, the man who had contrived 
to outstrip the rest, and arrive first at the spot, 
leaped from his horse, and, uttering a hideous ery, 
cut oflF the taił of the fox, and held it up in triumph 
to his companions. This was called being ^^ in at 
the death;" and the taił of the fox (which in 
sporting language was styled the "brush") was 
kept by this person, and displayed with as much 
ostentation as if he had really performed some 
great action. 

Very similar in irrationality were the other 
" sports." Racing was the senseless riding of horse 
against horse, in order to see which would arrive 
first at a certain point — an object of vast import- 
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ance! — but which served excellently well as a 
means for the initiated to plunder the {^ninitiated. 
Shooting was a sort of butcherly amusement, which 
its admirers considered much morę gentlemanly 
and elegant than common butchery — chiefly be- 
cause they knocked down pheasants instead of 
oxen5 and did it with a fowling-piece instead of a 
pole-aze. 

These, and other eąually barbarous pastimes, 
which went under the generał denomination of 
** Sporting," were actually in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury pursued by gentlemen of rank and education, 
and not, as we should now imagine, confined to the 
Yulgar. Indeed, most of them were considered 
the peculiar privilege of wealth and aristocracy, 
and the poor were allowed only to look on and 
erwy! 

An unaccountable custom of the time was the 
very generał iise, in yarious ways, of the pungent 
herb Tobacco. One modę was to inhale its smoke 
either by means of a pipę or a smali roli of the 
leaves themselves, which roli was styled a " cigar." 
Another method was to apply to the nostrils 
tobacco ground into powder^ which was called 
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*^ snuflF." A less generał modę of use was to suck 
or chew a portion placed in the mouth, and deno- 
minated a " quid ;" but this last was chiefly prae- 
tised amongst sea-faring men. Norton^ in his 
" Manners and Customs of the Ancient English," 
gives us a curious rude couplet, which he says was. 
sometimes to be seen in the windows of the inferior 
tobacconists at the period in ąuestion. Under a 
representation of three devotees of the herb were 
these lines : 

" We three are engaged in one cause ; 
I smokes — I snufifs — and I cbaws I" 

What pleasure could have been derived from 
these repulsive practices is, to us, inconceivable. 

In London and its environs were manyTheatres 
and other places of amusement, some of which 
were intended for tragedy and comedy ; others for 
opera, spectacle, burletta, &c. During the early 
part of this century, the Drama was in a very lan- 
guishing condition, although the actors appear to 
have received enormous salaries. Splendor of 
decoration and unprecedented novelty were re- 
sorted to, with the hope of attracting people who 
were considered to have lost their taste for the old 
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style of entertaininent Norton^ in his yaluable 
and entertaining work before quoted^ says^ voL iii. 
p. 28 — ^that ** one of the most popular resorts of 
the time was an Amphitheatre^ near the old bridge 
of Westminster^ in the arena of which the strangest 
performances used to take place eveiy evening 
during the summer. Horses were tortured until 
they were madę to dance and keep time to rude 
musie; and on one occasion a number of wild 
beasts were exhibited^ and the audience actually sat 
to see a man thrust his head into a lion's mouth !" 
The same author aiso giyes a copy of a curious 
bill, or adyertisementy relatiye to this exhibition, 
the heading of which runs thus — " Haye you 
seen the Łions and Tigers at Astley's? Come 
early T 

The use of winę and spirits preyailed to a 
dreadful extent It was common for men to be 
seen in the streets so intoxicated that they were 
quite incapable of walking. In this state they 
were secured by the police, and the next moming 
were fined " fiye shillings for being drunk !" 
Scarcely a newspaper of the period is found with- 
out a case of this kind in the police reports. 
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Howeyer^ as education adyanced^ such things be- 
came less common, and at last ceased altogether. 

There was one custom of this age which was 
decidedly the most sayage and foolish of all. It 
seems now astonishing that the force of philosophy 
and ridicule did not extinguish it sooner ; but at 
length Fashion did what these could not thoroughly 
accomplish. It fell so completely into the hands 
of bullies^ professed roues^ and the canaille, that 
no gentleman would engage in it ; and it was not, 
then, long before the Law put an end to it Our 
readers will, by this time, haye understood that we 
allude to the practice of ** Duelling;" and we will 
conclude this slight sketch by some account of 
this ancient modę of "honorable ąnarrelling" in 
the Nineteenth Century. 

It appears that upon the slightest injury or 
insult, it was thought incumbent upon the person 
so injured or insulted to ** cali out" his adyersary. 
To apply to the Law in lieu of sending a chal- 
lenge, or to take no notice of the matter, were 
accounted equally mean-spirited and disgraceful. 
The challenge being accepted, and all prelimina- 
ries arranged, the parties met in a proper place, 
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and, almost invariably, with pistols. These they 
discharged at each other (often intentionally shoot- 
ing wide of the mark) until the aggrieved indivi- 
dual declared himself "satisfied." It was then 
iinderstood that they had acted in a perfectly 
honorable manner, and they were at liberty to 
shake hands and be good friends. If (as some- 
times happened) one of these gentlemen of honor 
chaneed to get a buUet through his head, or a limb 
broken, the other gentleman of honor usually be- 
took himself to the Continent until the afFair was 
blown over, or his antagonist declared out of danger. 
AU comment on such a custom as '^ Duelling" must 
be superfluous. 

How thankful ought we to be that we live at a 
time when such manners as those we have been 
describing no longer exist ! Yet, let us not exult 
too much; for perhaps a foture age may think 
little better of oiu^ than we now think of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 
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ENTERTAINMENT ON THE ROAD. 



What Stores of arausement some people lose by 
merely neglecting to seek it ! For instance, they 
will go through a whole joumey and not exchange 
a word with their fellow-travęller on the right or 
left hand, when, if they had laid aside their re- 
serve, they might perhaps have spent an agree- 
able instead of a duU day. 

Instruction as well as entertainment may be 
derived from oecasions of this sorL I received 
my first definite ideas as to how an ox should 
properly be fattened from a respectable farmer on 
the Lincoln coach, illustrated by a minutę ac- 
count of the rival fattenings of Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Muggins, ending in the glorious triumph of 
the latter. It was in the conrse of a joumey to 
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Monmouth that I became acquainted with the 
opinions of that sect of intellectual Christians 
called the Jumperś, by the conversation of a 
preacher of the persuasion who sat beside me. 
On the road to Dovor I heard the whole history 
of Bill Summers^ the coachman^ from his infantine 
years eveii unto the very moment he addressed 
me. Now all these things were worth knowing ; 
and whilst I listened with pleasure, my instructors 
talked with still greater. 

Last summer, on my way to visit a friend who 
resides at Southampton, I fell in with a very en- 
tertaining fellow. For some few miles out of 
London I had possessed the entire front of the 
coach ; but at this point of the joumey we pulled 
up before a road-side inn, and another passenger 
issued forth. Haying first handed up a smart 
carpet-bag, he presently mounted himself, and 
topk his seat by my side. " All right I" was the 
word, and away we roUed again. 

My fellow-traveller presented rather a remark- 
able appearanee. He was, I should say, some- 
thing above thirty, with a countenance handsome 
— ^but shrewd and brassy. His eyes were dark — 
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his nose aquiKne — and his mouth curled into a 
smile^ with a slight dash of the sneer. He wore his 
black hair rather long, and was, moreover, deco- 
rated with whiskers and smali, neat mustachios. 
His costume consisted of a blue cloth foraging cap, 
a blue and profusely braided frock-coat, and fiill 
black trousers, with a stripe down the seam. 

This gentleman settled himself comfortably, 
and having disposed his legs as he thought proper, 
pulled his cap a little more over his eyes, and 
twirled his mustachios, he tumed to me, and ob- 
served that it was a fine moming. 

I assented to the remark, and gave it as 
my opinion that it would, moreover, continue fine 
all day. 

" Why, Sir," replied my companion, " I hope 
you're right; for, let me tell you, the top of a 
coach is no very agreeable place in wet weather. 
Pve been out in all weathers, and can therefore 
speak to the fact I presume. Sir, you're going 
on to Southampton." 

I replied that such was my intention. 
" Then, Sir," said he, " perhaps you'll do me 
the favor of accepting a bill of my performance. 




■» 
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I open to-morrow. Sir, at the Assembly-rooms, 
and I think I can promise you'd be amused." 

So saying, he put into my hands a bill, which 
set forth, gamished with sundry capitals and notes 
of admiration, that Herr Schwartz, Ventriloquist 
and Professor of Legerdemain, having madę the 
tour of Europę, yisited many parts of Asia, and 
travelled through the United States of America — 
having performed before most of the sovereigns of 
the earth, and in particular, before her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, at Buckingham palące — would 
now have the honor of submitting himself to the 
judgment of an enlightened Southampton public. 
That on Thursday next he would commence his 
performances at the Assembly-rooms, when he 
would cause money to vanish and re-appear — ^bum 
a handkerchief and restore it — give an exact imi- 
tation of a farm-yard — and achieve various other 
feats which seemed to set the laws of naturę at 
defiance. 

" Upon my word, Herr Schwartz," exclaimed 
I, "you have an excellent bill, and I shall cer- 
tainly come and see you. Allow me, also, to con- 
gratulate you on your knowledge of the English 
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language. You must have studied it with great 
attention, for I do not perceive the least German 
accent" 

" Ha, ha, ha I " exclaimed the professor of 
legerdemain ; " very good, Sir — ^veiy good indeed ! 
If I knew no morę English than I do German, 
egad, I believe this would be a silent meeting! 
No, Sir — it's only a custom in onr linę of life. We 
generally take foreign names, and conseąuently 
I cali myself Herr Schwartz. The public like the 
look of it in the bill, and most of them know very 
well it's nothing hut the name. Sometimes, too> 
when we are on duty, we afFect a slight outlandish 
twang, and this keeps up the idea." 

*^ Why," said I, laughing, " this seems a very 
innocent sort of deception. You say what you 
do not expeet the public to believe, and they do 
not contradict it because they know it was never 
seriously intended. This tacit understanding, in 
my mind, spoils the whole thing, and makes it as 
insipid as sincerity. But, to change the subject, 
I imagine that you must have met with some 
strange and amusing adventures in the course of 
your experience ?" 

G 
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" Yes, Sir," replied he ; " sometłmes up— some- 
times down. Now one thing — ^then another. I 
have seen a great deal of the world, and have 
travelled all over Great Britain; but, as for the 
* Europę, Asia, and America,' — ^you take me. Sir 
— that goes with the nameP^ 

" Weil,'' said I, ** you are candid, at all events; 
and now may I impose on your candor a little 
morę ? Will you oblige me with a dozen tickets 
for your performance and any adventures from 
your life that you may choose to rehearse ? I'm 
afraid, though, you will think me an unconscion- 
able fellow, for I not only want you to entertain 
me at Southampton, but on the road to it." 

" Not at all. Sir — ^not at all!" said Schwartz; 
" ril give you the tickets and the adventures 
with equal pleasure. Tm a public character, and, 
like other public characters, my biography should 
be known* Besides, as I tell it myself, I can 
soften (or leave out) anything I think proper, and 
the rascally biographers, perhaps, would not be so 
indulgent Herę goes then to spin my yam, as 
they say in nauticals. 

" The lady who gave me to the world was the 
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daughter of a theatrical manager in the noFth of 
England^ whose name^ if you plea^e^ Sir, we will 
leave a mystery. My mother was pretty, iively, 
and a gręat favorite with the freąuenters of the 
theatre. It happened, however, that, soon after 
her debiit, her health became afiected, and she 
was compelled to retire for awhile to the country, 
in order to renovate. The air of the south being 
considered proper, she went into Devonshu«, 
which, although at a great distance £rom her 
friends, was the retreat recommended by her 
physician. 

" At the end of a few months she retumed in 
perfect health, and her fece and figurę both im- 
proved by rest and country air. She was imme- 
diately advertised for Juliet, " being," as the bills 
expressed it, " her first appearance sińce her late 
severe indisposition." Her reception was enthu- 
siastic, and she became a greater fayorite than 

ever. 

" About six months after this happy re-appear- 

ance, the fiiends of the family were introduced 

one moming to a pretty little child, who, in the 

course of time, has grown up into the fine tali 

g2 
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fellow now, Sir, addressing you. The foUowing 
was the account given of łt : — That, late on the 
preceding night, and whilst the rain was coming 
down in torrents, a dark man^ about fifly years of 
age, had arrived on horseback with the mforma- 
tion that the manager's only son, Orlando, had 
jiist died in Paris, and, with his last breath, had 
beąueathed his infant to the care of its grand- 
father. That its mother, whom Orlando had im- 
prudently married, had died in giving it birth; 
and, as all her relations had deserted her in eon- 
seąuence of the marriage, the wretched father 
found himself without resources, and had, shortly 
afterwards, died of a broken heart That, having 
related this melancholy story, which was certified 
by a letter written, in his last moments, by Or- 
lando, the dark stranger, about fifty years of age, 
had given up the infant, wrapped in a blue cloth 
cloak, lined witli wbite silk and trimmed with 
sable, and had then immediately departed in spite 
of the most pressing solicitations that he would 
stop and refresh himself 

" Such was the ingenious tale with which my 
mother and grandfather regaled their hearers. It 
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was well madę up, for Orlando had, about ten 
years before, run away, and had never sińce been^ 
heard of ; and they had prepared a most moving 
letter, supposed to be written at the point of 
death, and marked in proper places with tears, 
blots, dashes, and notes of admiration^ complete. 
Whether some portion of scepticism might not 
have existed amongst their * friends and the 
public' I cannot say; but the eunning inventors 
flattered themselves that the account was very 
decently believed. 

" Meanwhile I was duły exhibited and duły 
caressed. Everybody admired me — and it was 
remarked, that my aunt seemed as fond of me as 
if I had been her own child — but then she had 
always loved her brother so I Some said I had 
my father's eyes — others, that I had my father's 
nose — and one old lady, who had long known the 
family, declared that I was the very picture of 
Orlando at my age. However, much as they 
might differ in details, they all agreed that I was 
a charming boy. 

** At the proper age I was sent to school, and, 
after the usual humbug of * Arma virumque cano,' 
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which Mr. Hood very correcdy construes^ * an 
arm^ a man^ and a cane,' I retumed home^ in 
order to ąualify myself, by my grandfather's in- 
structions, for the stage, which it was his intention 
I should tread; 

** I now commenced the study of dramatic 
authors^ and got somewhat accustomed to the 
look of the audience in sundry peasants^ robbers^ 
soldiers^ goards, and other trifling anonymous as- 
sumptions. At length my grand&ther pronouneed 
me fit to make my debiit^ under my own proper 
name^ in a character of importance. At my 
eamest request, Hamlet was_fixed upon^ and the 
same was placarded all over the town — my mo- 
ther enacting the Queen9 and my grandfather 
Polonius. 

** Gods^ in what a fever of anticipation I passed 
the time that elapsed before my appearance! I 
was drawn, by the irresistible power of attraction, 
to a large, full-length mirror, before which I re- 
hearsed and attitudinized all day, to my own in- 
tense delight The fact is, I was overflowing with 
self-conceit, and had a notion of shewing the 
people of the north, acting that would make' the 
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great performers of London tremble in their very 
shoes I 

" At last the day — ihe important day — arriyed, 
and^ for the first timę^ I felt frightened as I saw 
my name, in large letters, advertised for the even- 
ing. Seven o'clock found me in the green-room, 
prepared for action — habited in the ^customary 
suit of solemn black/ and with a countenance^ I'lł 
swear^ not improperly contrasting with the solem- 
nity. The prompter's beli rang — ^the curtain rosę 
— and Francisco and Bernardo commenced. The 
first scenę, which appeared to be horribly short^ 
having concluded — my time was come, and on I 
went, accompanied by the King, Queen, and 
Court of Denmark. As soon as I was discovered 
to the eager eyes of the audience, a storm of ap* 
plause ensued, which I acknowledged by repeated 
bows — at the same time laying my hand upon my 
heart in the most approyed manner. Having gone 
through these moyements, I modestly fell back^ 
and the business of the scenę proceeded. His 
Majesty of Denmark said his say — then the 
Queen, my mother, addressed me; upon which, 
stepping forward, I replied, in my first speech. 
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* Seems^ Madam ? Nay, it is !' This was received 
with a moderate round of applause, and a gentle- 
man in the stage-box said *Bravo!' Now came 
my scenę with the Ghost; but, confound the 
people, they were as cool as cucumbers I I began 
to be dreadfuUy out of spmts — the feeling com- 
municated itself to my acting, and the curtain fell 
• — to considerable applause indeed — ^but compared 
to the enthusiasm — ^the furor I had expected and 
cklculated upon — pooh! 

" As I was standing on the stage, in a tole^ 
rably savage mood, my grandfather came up, and 
seizing my hand, * Young gentleman,' said he, * I 
congratulate you on your well-deserved success.' 

** * Success !' repeated I, in a tonę of incre- 
dulity. 

" * Yes, surę — success 1' exclaimed he. * What 
is the boy staring at? Did you expect to electrify 
the people, or bring down the house about your 
ears ? It was as favorable a first appearance as I 
could wish — though you were a little fnghtened — 
Ha, ha, hal Acknowledge you were frightened. 
Egad — there was no occasion — ^for Tye seen many 
worse Hamlets in my time, I can tell you,' 
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" * You are too complimentary/ said I, bitterly, 
^ However, the audience, I should imagine, by my 
reception to-night, have seen many better.' 

'^ ^ Of course they have!' coolly replied my 
grandfather, ^ Of course they have ! We have had 
Kean, and Kemble, and Macready, and all the 
London stars; and, faith, they have spoilt the 
town for all lesser lights ! But, my dear boy, it is 
for melodrama I shall want you chiefly — prac- 
tice is all that is necessary, and, in a short time, 
IVe no doubt you'll be a most useful member of 
the company.' 

" And this was to be the end of my ambition 1 
Instead of making a famę that should carry me 
up triumphantly to London, I was to sink down 
into a * most useful ' actor in a country town ! 
Instead of leading in tragedy, I was to imbody 
the małe injured innocence of melodrama ! Cos- 
petto ! It was not to be borne I 

" However, for the present I submitted, and I 
was not idle. I was in the theatre from eleven in 
the moming until twelve at night, and was indeed 
^ useful ' — if being put up in three pieces every 
eyening might be taken as a criterion. Ueavens ! 

g3 
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what miseiy I have gone through in the course of 
my yarious personificatioiis I I have had my love 
tom cnielly from me — been accnsed of atrocities 
I never committed — and received wounds that 
would liave killed any common man twice over ! 
I haye scaled heights that the most active cat 
would shudder at, and fired pistols until the 
ladies in the boxes sereamed. I haye seen morę 
crime than would fili ten yolumes of the Newgate 
Calendar — fi^om which, indeed^ many of the 
dramas were taken. This was what we used to 
cali * strong interest ;' and, faith, we gave it them 
as strong as they could swallow it 

« You must not imagine that I endured this 
sort of life yery patiently. On the contraiy, I 
was disgusted with my situation, and was con- 
tinually meditating plans to deliyer myself firom it. 
There was one young fellow — a member of the 
company, and a great crony of minę — ^with whom 
I often talked the matter oyer. His stage-name 
was Stanley, though we generally supposed this 
to be assumed. Where he caąie from, or who he 
was, nobody knew. Some belieyed him to be 
a runaway apprentice; others, a youth of good 
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family, who had left his home for some irregulari- 
ties^ and had taken to the stage for a subsistcnce. 
Whoever he might be, he soon became my insepa- 
rable companion. 

" He had lately dropped some hints which led 
me to imagine that whim, and not necessity, had 
induced him to tum actor, and that he was now 
tired of his freak. I was heartily desu^ous, too, of 
leaving the boards, and I resolved to sound him 
on the subject of our doing so together. Accord- 
ingly, we held a long council, the result of which 
was, that the next day Stanley took his leave of 
the manager and ąuitted the town. A few hours 
afterwards I gave my friends and relations the 
slip, and joined him at a road-side inn, where he 
had waited for me. 

" You see, Sir, I was obliged to run away in 
this manner, because I knew very well my grand- 
father would never have consented to my giving 
up the profession, and certainly would never have 
fumished me with money to make my exit pro- 
perly. But now, by the luckiest chance in the 
world, I happened to have in my pocket sixty 
pounds which I had received that very moming, 
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on my grandfaiber^s account; so that his character 
for generosity was preserved — ^I was madę happy 
— and the money borrowed would be paid back 
as soon as possible. 

" We got on the top of a coach and travelled 
a long distance^ until, in the evening, we entered 
a town, where we resolved to stop for the night. 
We put up at an inn, and I wrote to my grand- 
father^ excusing my, flight, and promising to re- 
turn the sum I had taken. Soon after performing 
this dutiful act, Stanley and I retired to a double- 
bedded room, being tired out with the fatigues of 
the day. 

" And now I was assailed by a strong tempta- 
tion. I looked upon my companion^ who had gone 
to sleep immediately, and began to reflect how 
easily I might explore his pockets — drop down 
gently from the windo w — and leave him unsus- 
piciously snoring. This young fellow, thought I, 
is, I know, inclined to dissipation. He is going 
out into the world without any definite object, 
and is provided with money to mislead. By re- 
moving from him this bane of virtue I shall cause 
him to adopt an industrious and reputable course 
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of life, and, hereafter, he will bleśs me for the 
friendly office. I, on the contrary, who am morę 
prudent and steady, would be greatly benefited by 
the money, which would have ruined him — and 
thus each would be situated in the manner best 
for him. But, whispered my conscience, the world 
would not take this view of the matter: they 
would say that you had basely deeeived your con- 
fiding fnend, and your character, now pure and 
unsuUied, would be stained by the imputation of 
robbery. Take, oh, take care of your character, 
for it is a valuable thing, and reąuires much look- 
ing after ! 

" Soothed by these pious suggestłons, the evil 
designs which had fiUed my mind gradually dis- 
appeared, and I sank into a slumber. 

" I slept soundly, and, on awaking the next 
moming, I beheld with astonishment the window 
wide open, and a long ropę hanging out, one end 
of which was fastened to Stanley 's bedstead. The 
whole thing flashed upon me in an instant. I 
jumped up and ran to my companion's bed ; but 
he was no longer there : — then, in a state of dis- 
traction, I searched my clothes, which I had de- 
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posited on a chair by my side ; but every pocket 
was empty. I now perceived^ lyu^g on the table, a 
letter, which I opened^ and found as foUows: — 

" * My dear Friend, 

** * You will, no doubt, be surprised at 
my Icaying you so suddenly, and I will, therefore, 
explain the reasons which induced me to do so. 
When I reflected on your situation, I could not 
but be conscious that you were a young man en- 
tering on the world without experience, and in 
great danger of falling into evil ways. I was afraid 
that you had naturally a taste for dissipation^ and 
I was surę, from the way in which you had robbed 
your good grandfather, that your principles were 
lax. With this sum of money at your disposal, 
what could be the result? Folly and, perhaps, 
vice ! I determined, therefore, to rescue you from 
this danger by throwing you upon your own re- 
sources. By and by, my friend, you will know 
that I acted entirely for your advantage. / have 
seen much of the world, and know the value of 
money, and this sum will be of inestimable use to 
me. Enclosed is sufficient to carry you comfortably 
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to London^ and to maintain you on the road. 
From the hurried modę of my departure I am,^ of 
com^e, unable to settle with our worthy hostess ; 
oblige me, therefore, by discharging my share of 
the reckoning, and believe me, 

" * My dear friend, 

" * Yours, very truły, 

" * Walter Stanley.' 

" This infemally cool and impudent letter utterly 
took away the little reason I had left. I stamped 
and blasphemed, and cursed the knavery of man- 
kind. I vowed vengeance on the false friend who 
had so basely deceived me, and almost determined 
to give up every other design to foUow him. When 
I was cahn enough to reflect, however, I remem- 
bered that the money could not perhaps be strictly 
called my own, and that any uproar about it might 
lead to unpleasant conseąuences. 1 was therefore 
compelied to put up with the loss as I best could, 
and set out on the road to London after having 
paid the landlady's bill, which diminished eon- 
siderably the smali storę the robber had bestowed 
upon me. 
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" I shall not trouble you with a detailed ac- 
count of my journey. It is enough to say that, after 
walking, occasionally getting a lift on a coach, and 
at other times mounting a waggon, I arrived at 
the Great Metropolis, tired, hungry, shabby, and 
moneyless. These are four bad things. Sir — ^par- 
ticularly when they all come together. 

** As I was wandering about the streets on the 
first day of my amval, a gentleman came up, and 
laying down a carpet, began to exhibit feats of 
posturing and sleight of hand to the crowd. I 
looked on with the rest and, observing that he 
had nobody to keep back the people and buflTooji 
with the little boys, as is usual, I went up to him, 
when the performance was over, and oflTered my 
services. ^ Hungry dogs' — ^ypu know the rest. Sir 
— and, by the lord Harry, it was rather a fali from 
melodrama to this I After listening with great 
gravity to my proposal, he beat me down to the 
lowest possible terms, which I was glad to accept ; 
and the next day I entered on my duties. 

"Mr. Dobbins, my master, was dressed in 
magnificent style. His travelling great-coat being 
thrown off, discovered a waistcoat of yariegated 
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colors, studded with silver stars — a fancy cap — 
white trowsers, and ałl the rest of it. I, being the 
dependent, sported a waistcoat rather the worse 
for wear, tut splendid even in its decay. Then, 
with a long ropę, fumished at each end with a 
gilt bali, I kept the crowd in a circle, firing off 
jokes, at intervals, and all the time looking sharp 
after the halfpence. 

" I had been in the service of Mr. Dobbins for 
about a year, when one day I met in the street a 
young fellow, who had formerly been engaged for 
minor partS at my grandfather's Theatre. He did 
not recognise me ; but I resolved to accost him 
and ascertain whether my relations were still in- 
censed against me, and whether there was any 
hope of a reconciliation now that affairs had gone 
so badly. Accordingly, I tapped him on the 
shoulder and, when he turned round, asked him if 
he did not know me ? 

" ^ Know you ?' said he ; ^ not I, indeed !' 

^^ ^ Jenkins !' said I, ^ don't pretend to forget 

your old friend. Have we not fought many a 

broad-sword combat together ? — and did I not one 

night give you a cut on the knuckles which, I 
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fondly thought, would make you remember me for 
ever?' 

** * Why I' said he, looking eamestly, * can it 
be ? — yes, it is ! My dear fellow, who the devil 
would have thought of seeing you in this condi- 
tion? We all imagined you had left us because 
you were too proud for the stage, and now I find 
you ' 

" ^ Jack-pudding to a conjuror, at your service,' 
said I. *Yes, Jenkins, the world has not used 
me well^ and I have strong thoughts^ if tbings do 
not soon mend, of writing a misanthropic poem in 
ten cantos. But, in the meantime, let me know 
something of what has passed at home sińce I 
left.' 

" We adjourned to an ale-house, and Jenkins, 
to my great constemation, informed me that my 
grandfather and aunt (as he called her) had just 
sold off the Theatre and gone to America. They 
had been very angry at my flight, and in parti- 
cular, it seems, had taken great offence at my 
presuming to borrow, without leave, so large a 
sum of money. Stanley had left creditors in every 
quarter of the town, and numberless young ladies 
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were inconsolable. Theatńcals had grown worse 
and worse, and seyeral of the principal trades- 
people had publicly declared that going to the 
Theatre was not ^genteel.' 

" This narration of Jenkms gave me to under- 
stand that, in futurę, I must depend on myself 
entirely, and must not hope for any assistance 
from home. Therefore, as soon as we had shaken 
hands and parted, I went straight to Mr. Dobbins 
and signified my intention of leaving his service. I 
had managed somehow to scrape together as much 
coin as suffieed to purchase a very tolerable set of 
conjuring apparatus; and now behold me prac- 
tising for the benefit of myself alone ! no longer 
Jack-puddmg to an imperious and yulgar master, 
but with hopes some day of being able to thrash a 
Jack-pudding of my own ! 

" It would be impossible. Sir, to relate to you 
all the wonders I accomplished. I threw up balls 
- — caught knives — ^balanced straws, and ate paper. 
The eyes of the people were useless when / un- 
dertook to deceive them. Besides, there were feats 
that I only talked about but never attempted — 
such as telling a person's thoughts — eutting a boy's 
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head off — putting one of the audience into a pie 



and so on. I used always to say that this would 
conclude the performance, and would take place 
when a shilling was subscribed. The halfpence then 
would rattle in delightfuUy ; but, when tenpence 
was gathered, I pocketed the money — said there 
was no encouragement for a poor fellow — and 
walked off to another street 

" It chanced one day that, as I was exhibiting 
my legerdemain at Greenwich fair, I looked up, 
and beheld a pair of eyes that madę morę havoc 
with me in one minutę than any pair of eyes 
had ever done before. They belonged to Miss 
Nancy Timson, who had just appeared in the pay- 
box of her father's Establishment, and who gazed 
down upon me from that height with an air of 
interest. My resolution was taken at once. ^Here,' 
thought I, ^ is a pretty girl who, poor little thing, 
evidently likes the look of me. She is the only 
child of old Timson, who is worth five thousand 
pounds if he is worth a penny I Whoever marries 
Nancy will be master of the booth when the 
present proprietor retires from business or the 
world. The thing shall be done !' 
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" Weil, Sir, I * walked up' — asked for old 
Timson, and offered to become a member of his 
company, under the name of Schwartz. 

" ^ What can you do ?' says he. 

" ^ What can I not do ?' says I. ^ I'll make a 
card yanish into an apple — tie a knot in a hand- 
kerchief, and untie it without touching it. I'll do 
all things that are possible, and a few that are 
impossible !' 

^^ ^ Ah, weU — rve no gentleman in your linę,' 
says Timson, ^ and so I don't mind if I try you. 
Only you mustn't expect much; times are hard. 
Sir — very hard !' 

" You see it was not my plan to quarrel about 
terms ; so, after I had performed a few feats as a 
specimen, we closed our bargain. 

"I was immediately fumished with a fancy 
dress, and appeared with the rest on the stage in 
front. My famę spread all over the fair, for this 
was the only establishment where an illusionist of 
talent performed ; and Timson was delighted with 
his clever stroke of business. 

" WeU, we moved on from fair to fair, and I 
lost no time with Nancy. The fact is, the girl could 
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not help perceiviiig I was something above the 
louts she had been accustomed to— -and her tender 
heart melted daily. Tbat courtship^ Sir, stood me 
in a good sum, for I kept up the proper ardor by 
continual brandy and water. I sighed, wept, 
knelt, raved, quoted plays — ^by gad. Sir, I never 
gave her a moment's rest ! It wąs not in the power 
of woman to resist all this, you know, so (at the 
end of about three gallons of brandy) she threw 
herself into my arms, and yowed she was minę for 
ever. To talk to the old dad would have been 
useless — so we ran away — got married — and then 
retumed with dismal penitential faces, to ask the 
patemal blessing. What could he do ? Why, just 
as the elderly gentleman in snuff-color always does 
in the farce. He stormed — ^then relented — then 
joined our hands, and told me to ^ take her and 
be happy.' This, Sir, was all in the natural 
course of things ; and the agreeable, impudent, 
irresistible young dog was triumphant, as he ever 
is and should be. 

" Weil, Sir, we travelled in our yocation for 
some years with great success. My wife and I 
agreed to a miracle, except when she had taken a 
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drop too much; and then^ faith^ there was no 
standing ber tongue. She was a woman of little 
education^ too^ and this (to a gentleman who had 
studied Latin) was unpleasant ; but I bad great 
patience — and patience saves ąuarrelling, 

" It bappened at tbis time tbat tbe cbolera 
was going about ; and one evening, my respected 
fatber-in-law complained of being unwell — got 
worse — and (in spite of baving no doctor) in tbree 
bours be died. Herę was an event ! I was now 
master of tbat well-known and long-establisbed 
exbibltion — Timson's Tbeatre I — witb all tbe 
decorations; dresses, and otber appurtenances 
tbereunto belonging. I was a man of wealtb, at 
last^ but I found tbat I bad overcalculated wben I 
imagined tbe late manager to be wortb five tbou- 
sand pounds, for all bis property consisted of bis 
Tbeatre and its fumiture. However, tbis was an 
immense acquisition to a poor devil wbo bad onee 
officiated as Jack-pudding to a street conjuror. 

*^ Tbe first tbing I did on takin^ possession 
was to institute a tborougb reform. I re-painted, 
re-decorated, re-boarded and re-baized. Instead 
of tbe old inscription — * Timson's Tbeatre' — tbere 
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now shone forth, in letters of gold, ^Schwartz^s 
Tempie of Necromancy, late Timson's Theatre.' 
I engaged a clown to play antlcs outside ; a colum- 
bine (a fine creature, Sir, I assure you,) and a 
harleąuin. My wife, who had been brought up 
to the pay-box, received the money in a blue 
satin dress and a hat with a prodigious plume of 
featbers. I madę ber wear white kid gloves, too, 
and tbis we found very profitable — for, if any 
gentleman gave ber silver, sbe never bad cbange ; 
and it couldn't be expected tbat a lady in wbite 
kid gloves would be fumbling for dirty coppers. 
My columbine (wbo, I tbink I said before, was a 
splendid woman) brougbt tbe young fellows up 
tbe steps by dozens, to stare at ber before tbe 
next performance began, Sbe was a clever girl, 
and used to look down and blusb; but tbe 
wbitening and carmine took off a good deal from 
tbe last effect 

" My Establisbment answered wonderfully. 
Tbe name ^stonisbed tbem a little ; and I dressed 
in a foreign style, as you perceive I do now. Sir, 
and gave a little of tbe German accent during 
my performance. AU tbe otber exbibitors were 
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dying with envy, and Schwartz reigned su- 
premę. 

" One evening — the last of a fair, where I had 
been unusually successful — I resolved to give a 
grand supper to my company at the conclusion of 
business. Accordingly, as soon as we had shut 
up for the night, we all assembled round a board 
that groaned beneath its load of delicacies. Bottle 
after bottle was emptied — glass after glass was 
drained — until I began to feel rather confused. 
The rest were in the same condition, I have 
no doubt, or they would certamly have carried 
their master respectfully to bed. As it was, I fell 
under the table, where I lay buried in profound 
slumber. 

" Gradually I became aware of repeated pullings, 
fiUips, and other energetic attempts to awaken 
me ; and at length I conceived the meaning of a 
loud noise I had hcard for some time, and which 
now resolved itself into the ery of " fire !" All 
around me was blazing, and the smoke was rolling 
in sufFocating volumes. In three seconds I was 
sobered, and actively engaged in endeavoring to 
extinguish the conflagration or saye some of the 

H 
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|ifcpeitj; bot in Tain; aD I poeBCSsed was that 
night consamed, and I was left as pennflesB as 
ever. 

'^ Włien I was able to lecorer n^rself a little, I 
fonnd the whole of m j company gatbered around 
me except m j wife and the harieąnm. I inąuired 
anziously for them, thinking that they might haTe 
songht refbge at some {dace in the ne^iboriiood^ 
but I coold gain no ddings ; and at last I b^an 
to «ntertain the horrible belief that they had pe- 
rished in the fire. Happening, howeyer, to pat my 
hand into my pocket, I fomid a letter^ that su£S- 
ciently explained their absence. It had eTidendy 
been placed there by my wife during the reYels 
of the preceding night, and she and her paramour 
had then inmiediately taken their departure. The 
contents were something like the foflowing : — 

*^ ^ Herr Schwartz, 

*^ * Tm not a going to be a slave all my life, 
so I tell you! Your bad language IVe put up 
with as long as I could — ^but my patience is quite 
wore out. [She had always the last word. Tli 
swear, Sir.] I know very well you only married 
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me for what you could get ; and all your talk of 
love was nothing but moonshine ! You thought to 
keep your pretty tricks with Columbine a secret, 
too — but rve found you out [This was a base, 
unfounded charge. Sir.] If you like Columbine, 
I don't see no reason why /shouldn't like Harle- 
quin, so fye put myself under his purtection ; and 
now you are rid of your ill-used wife 

" * Ann Schwartz.' 

" What do you think of that. Sir ? Was not 
that a pleasant letter for a wife to write to her 
husband? I was in such a ragę that I almost 
forgot the real loss of my property. It was morę 
cutting than the former epistle of my dear friend 
Stanley, and I began to think all the world alike. 

" Weil, Sir, this was my break-up. Since then 
I have travelled about, engaging a room where I 
can; and though I have long ago recovered my 
spirits, and laugh as loud as ever, I look back with 
admiration and regret on the days when I was 
proprietor of a Theatre, and a man of substance 
and consideration." 
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ON THE SCIENCE OF - CUTTING. 



There are few who know how to cat an acąuaint- 
ance in a really scientific manner — ^nay, so ignorant 
arc some of the tnie mode^ that I Iiave known 
many persons actually appear extremely friendly 
to a &inily or an mdividual whom they disliked, 
merely because, as they said, they ** didn^t know 
how to out them.'" 

In the hope that I may do something towards 
dispelling this lamentable state of ignorance, I now 
offer a few hints on the subject. 

" Cutting" may be divided into many distinct 
branches, each of which reąuires some knowledge 
of the world and some little tact to execute with 
the reąuisite degree of skilL 

The "out gradual" is rather easy of accom- 
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plishment, and is much practised by mothers of 
families who begin to see something wrong between 
Julia and Frederick, who has not a halfpenny in 
the world. This cut is effected by a gradual 
withdrawal of the two families, commencing with 
the younger members. Mrs. A. asks Mrs. B. to 
allow her Julia to spend a few days with her 
Emma* Mrs. B. replies, that Julia has a severe 
cold, and is lately grown very deUcate; and, 
for her part, she thinks young ladies of her age 
ought to have something better to do than to be 
always gadding about Upon this Mrs. A. rises 
in a hurry — shakes hands in the most friendly 
way — says that she will see her again very soon — 
and then goes home and thinks aloud to Mr. A. 
that " there is something very odd about that Mrs. 
B." — that, for her part, she " wasn't going to beg 
and pray of her to let her daughter come" — that 
^^ she shall come when she asks her again," &c. ; 
and concludes by giving it as her firm conviction, 
that it will very soon be ** all off " between them 
and the B's. Thus the affair goes swimmingly 
on, cold yisits being occasionally exchanged, until 
suddenly one of the families removes to another 
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neighborhood ; and in the bustle of the moment 
they quite forget to send the address to their late 
firiends. 

The "cut direct" is usually resorted to by 
indiyiduals who have come to a decided quarrel9 
but who haye not thought fit to carry their resent- 
ment so far as Chalk Farm or Wormwood Scrubbs. 
When you wish to giye your former acquaintance 
the " cut direct," you should stare him fiiU in the 
face^ as if you had just some glimmering idea of 
his features being familiar — and immediately pass 
on with a firm and dignified step. This species 
of cut is also much practised by people who are 
thoroughly satisfied that they haye paid you all 
they owe — ^and clerks who, haying got a better 
situation, can afford the extreme luxury of staring 
their late employer out of countenance. Short- 
sighted persons often prócure to themselyes, yery 
innocently, all the conseąuences of haying prac- 
tised the " cut direct" Wherefore, reader, if your 
yision should happen to be imperfect, my adyice 
is that you take particular care to let the fact be 
generally known, and do forthwith mount a pair 
of lightly-made, blue-steel-wire spectacles — or, if 
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you prefer it, a very plain smali eye-glass, sus- 
pended by a narrow black ribbon. 

The next branch may be called the " ambi- 
guoiis cut" It is practised when you perceive 
some one adyanping whom you do not wish to 
notice, but still to whom you do not exactly wish 
to give the "out direct" This is accomplished 
by looking up to the sky, as if watching a parti- 
cular cloud — or suddenly stopping at a shop 
window, and contemplating with much interest 
some article exposed for sale — or by various other 
methods. As a generał rule, I should recommend 
this in preference to the . " cut direct" — unless in 
cases where you feel v€ry decided. 

There is another branch, which I shall here 
cali the " safety cut." This is pretty much con- 
fined to gentlemen who have lived ralher be- 
yond their means, and are consequently somewhat 
fearful of any one too suddenly tapping them upon 
the shoulder — and editors of scurrilous publica- 
tions, who have heard, from undoubted authority, 
that Mr. Jones, in the hope of one day meeting 
them, never stirs without a horsewhip in his hand. 
Thb cut is effected by tuming down any alley or 
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Street at hand— not in a marked and precipitate 
manner, that would be unscientific— but leisurely, 
as if indeed that were the way you had always 
intended to go — then, as soon as the comer con- 
ceals you from view, walk as fast as your legs will 
carry you, and dive down every court, aUey, and 
lane, imtil you have fairly brought yourself into 
another neighborhood, and left your pursuer lost 
in amazement at your dexterity. 

The last cut which I shall mention may with 
tnith be called the " unkindest cut of all," and is 
described here that all ladies may be upon their 
guard. This is eflTected by a man who has long 
been the accepted admirer of one of the females of 
a family, and is always very gradual. Letters are 
written from the gentleman to the lady, which can 
leave no doubt on the minds of her friends or 
relations as to his honorable intentions. Suddenly 
he is obliged to leave town for Bath ; the letters 
are still loving in the highest degree — every com- 
munication commencing, " My dearest angel," and 
concluding, "yours, till death," and breathing in fact 
as much ardent affection as a sheet of post paper 
can conveniently hołd. By degrees these epistles 
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grow less freąuent : — " dearest" dwindles into 
" dear," and " yours till death," into plain " very 
truły yours." But the postman no longer finds the 
accustomed letter for you amongst his budget — 
his flaming red coat is anxiously looked for every 
moming — and every moming are you doomed to 
be disappointed. You see him knock next door — 
over the way — ^at No. 9 — No. 11 — at the comer 
house — but not one solitary messenger bearing the 
Bath post-mark can he find for you. At last, a 
letter actually does arrive, and is eagerly opened — 
the gentleman has taken his departure from Bath, 
and purposes making a short stay on the Conti- 
nent. On sober refleetion he has resolved not to 
marry for some time, and at the end he in toler- 
ably plain terms defies you to prove that he has 
ever given a "written promise." In vain you 
search his letters for any term which can be con- 
strued into an offer — all is guarded, though seem- 
ingly careless, and the ** cut" has been truły 
scientific. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CITY AND CITIZENS. 



The foUowing paper fell into my hands in rather 
a remarkable manner. The facts are briefly these 
— for it is better to be candid at once. Last sear 
SOD, being in the pit of the Operą, I was taking a 
survey at the end of the first act, when I observed 
before me a gentleman, in whose pocket I could 
perceive, just peeping forth, a smali, neat-looking 
manuscript, with this title written in a bold hand 
at the top, ** Some Account of the City and Citi- 
zens." I felt very curious as to the contents, and, 
inąuiring the name of the gentleman, found that 
he was Sir Charles Horton, an acknowledged 
leader in the fashionable world. What could he 
know about the city ? And what could have in- 
duced him to write on such a subject ? I retumed 
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to the spot There he was still standing, with the 
paper disposed as carelessly as before. The temp- 
tation was great — ^no one was looking — ^now was 
the time! I walked up close behind him, and, 
in the quietest and cleverest manner possible, 
picked his pocket of the manuscript. 

On leaying the theatre, and inspeetmg my 
prize, I found that it was indeed most yaluable 
and curious, and was calculated to dispel a very 
erroneous feeling which prevails. It is generally 
supposed that the members of the fashionable 
world have but little interest for all persons out of 
their own coterie, ańd that they would esteem a 
curiosity on such points as bad taste in the ex- 
treme* This false and illiberał notion must now be 
given up, for I discovered that the manuscript con- 
tained the experience of a distinguished fashion- 
able, who had spared neither time nor trouble 
to obtain correct information on a subject which 
he was sensible was but imperfectly understood, 
and was, moreover, of the greatest interest It 
appeared to be his intention to publish the paper, 
(probably in some Magazine) and therefore, by 
giying it to the world, I do but fiilfil his own 
wish : at the same time, by the humiliating eon- 
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fcssion of petty larceny which must precede it, I 
sufficieutly atone for that moment of weakness. I 
will detain the reader no longer by prefetoiy re- 
marks; but will put him in possession of the 
document, which will^ I am sm^^ give him great 
pleasure^ as shewing how an enlightened spirit of 
inquiry, and an interest in whatever concems his 
fellow man^ is spreading amongst all. 



SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CITY AND CITIZENS. 

It is strange, in the present day, when the 
rapidity and freąuency of communication have 
rendered us familiar with the manners and cus- 
toms of the most distant countries — when the arts, 
sciences, and literaturę of Europę may almost be 
called in common — when the prejudices and ill- 
feelings of nations and races are fast melting 
away : — it is strange^ I say, in such an age of ge- 
nerał intercourse, how little is known by us of an 
actually neighboring people, to whom we are 
bound by ties of no common description. I mean 
the inhabitants of that part of London lying to 
the eastward of the district which we inhabit, and 
which is known as " The City." An ignorance 
like this is inexcusable : we really have no know- 
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ledge, worth mentioning, of this people, Their 
Janguage is the same as ours ; they are of the same 
country — nay, the same metropolis; they dwell, 
at this momenty where our forefathers dwelt ; they 
tread the same ground that was trodden by the 
founders of our race. Oh ! sooner shaU England, 
the Mother of his Nation, be indiflfierent to an 
American, than the City to us ! 

Yet, with all this feeling of interest, does any 
accurate work exist on the Manners and Customs 
of the Citizens ? Nonę that I am aware of. The 
scanty knowledge which we possess on the sub- 
ject is derived, almost entirely, from the conver- 
sation of the few travellers who have been amongst 
them but who have never thought proper to give 
their observations in a published form. And even 
these travellers, possibly, examined everything 
superficially and through the mists of prejudice. 
We have, indeed, living amongst us at the West- 
end, several persons who have formerly been in- 
habitants of the City ; but as these, like most ab- 
sentees, seem anxious to forget their native land^ 
it is not easy to obtain accurate information from 
thęm ; and the only safe modę is to visit the place 
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and judge for yourselŁ This proceeding I deter- 
mined to adopt, and accordingly, without giving 
any one notice of my intention, I departed firom 
my place of abode^ and set out on a Pilgrimage to 
the East, consoled by the animating hope of ac- 
quiring knowledge and being enabled to forward 
the march of enlightened and liberał feeling. By 
this secret departure I escaped the ridicule which 
would have certainly foUowed the avowal of my 
romantic determination^ and the importunities of 
firiends who might have endeavored to delay or 
prevent my joumey. I now present the reader 
with a few notes, coUected by me during a sojotim 
of some continuance, and beg to inform hira that 
I have a work of morę importance in preparation, 
which will be published in a short time. It may 
be proper to state what were my means of obtaining 
Information conceming the City and Citizens. 

I left the West-end at the close of June, and 
did not return until the middle of March in the 
next year. During the whole of this time I lost 
no opportunity of makitig observations* I mixed 
with all ranks — went everywhere — and obtained 
introductions which gave me the entr6e of the best 
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society. Being a tolerably good draughtsman, I 
madę several drawings, which are now being 
lithographed, and will appear in the work before 
mentioned. Thus I may say, without yanity, that 
} haye enjoyed as great adyantages as any pre- 
ceding traveller can have done. Whatever may be 
their faults^ my writings will, I trust, possess the 
merit of correctness. 

" The City " is a part of the Great Metropolis 
— London — and is bounded on the east by Aid- 
gate— on the west by Temple-bar — on the north 
by Bishopsgate — and on the south by the River 
Thames. The whole intermediate space is fiUed 
by streets, the greater part of which are very 
narrow. " The City," now so called, was anciently 
the metropolis in itself ; but population increasing 
and fashion inclining westward, it was gradually 
deserted by people of rank — the colony of ** The 
West-end" was formed, and the City became a 
merę trading community, with manners and cus- 
toms very different from our own. 

The Goyemment consists of a President, a 
Senate, and a House of Representatiyes. The 
President is styled ** Mayor," and receiyes the 
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title of " My Lord." He is elected annually. The 
Senatora are ealled ** Aldermen ; the members of 
the House of Representatives, " Common-coiincil- 
men." The whole system of goyemment is de- 
cidedly democratie^ and greatly resembles that of 
the United States of America. 

With respect to the language^ upon which so 
much has been said, I must confess that I foiind 
it differ but little from ours. The pronunciatioD, 
certainly, is not so refined, and the freąuent re- 
currence of phrases connected with business, to 
which all the Citizens are passionately deyoted, is 
apt to be embarrassing, at first, to a stranger ; but 
this soon wears off. Some of their expressions5 
howeyer, puzzled me exceedingly, as the reader 
may judge by the foUowing :— 

ThuSy a lamę duck means a ruined speculator. 

^ a buli „ a buyer of stock. 

„ a bear „ a seller of stock. 

„ a good man ,, one who canpay his bills. 

„ a man of strato „ one who cannot pay his biiis. 

„ kiłe^ying ,, mutual accommodation by bills 

without capital. 

„ an alley-croaker „ one who spreads bad news on 

the Stock-Exchange. 

These few phrases, cuUed from a great number. 
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will głve some idea of the di£Beulties a stranger 
bas to encounter. 

The Population may be divided into tbe tbree 
grand elasses of Mercbants^ Bankers^ and Trades- 
men, witb tbeir dependents. Tbe Tradesmen 
are pretty mucb tbe same as ours — it is tbe otber 
two divisions wbieb are tbe most novel and inte- 
resting. Tbeir minds seem perpetually filled 
witb tbougbts engendered by stock transactions^ 
letters of credit, and bills at twenty-one days. 
Tbey walk tbe streets as men do witb us wben a 
baiUff is in pm^uit. Tbey dart out of one dingy 
alley into anotber as if tbeir lives depended on 
tbeir speed, and, witbout appearing to look before 
tbem, bave yanisbed round tbe comer before you 
fully ascertain tbat tbey have not knocked you 
down in tbeir progress. In fect, in tbe City every 
tbing is done on tbe bigb-pressure principle, and 
tbe only tbing wbicb tbey hołd in equal abbor- 
rence witb idleness is tbe ligbt of tbe sun : eon- 
sequently all tbe streets are very bustling and 
very narrow, and every counting-bouse is remark- 
able for tbe number of its desks and tbe deptb of 
its darkness. 
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The fisdbionable louDge^ now destroyed by fire, 
was a building called the Boyal £xchange, which 
supplied the place of our Hyde ParL Thither all 
persons of consideration repaired^ at about three 
o^clock^ and diverted themselves by making bar- 
gains until the hour for retiring was announced 
by the ringmg of a large bell^ and the gates were 
closed for the day. The absence of all femalesi^ 
howeyer^ gave a sombre character to the assembly^ 
which must have appeared very duli compared with 
Hyde Park, at five o'clock, m the West-end season. 

There is no attraction so great, to a pilgrim 
from the westy as the ancient edifices which sur- 
round him here. We are a new people, and can 
only look forward : the Citizens, on the contrary, 
can dwell on the past, and see, on all sidcs, monu- 
ments that are famous in history. Do not the 
names of the Tower, St. Paul's Cathedra!, Guild- 
hall, sound musically in our ears? We are so 
familiar with these, from drawings, that when we 
actually see them we can scarcely believe it is for 
the first time. I must acknowledge, howeyer, 
that the drawings generally giye us rather too 
flattering a yiew, and I was astonished to find the 
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reality so different The Tower, for instance, which 
looks very well on paper, is nothing but an ugly 
mass of stone and brick, surrounded by a remark- 
ably dirty ditcL Si. PauFs, I suspect, the Citizens 
are heartily ashamed of ; as Łhey haye fenced it 
round so ingeniously with shops and warehouses 
that no one can possibly discover what sort of a 
building it is. The Monument, on four seyeral 
oceasions when 1 went to view it, was enveloped 
in a thiek fog, and therefore I will not pronounce 
on its architectural merits. Farringdon Market, 
which I thought of some importance, I could not 
find out by the most diligent search, and seyeral 
persons, of whom I inquired, told me they had 
never heard of such a place. I am bound, how- 
ever, to testify that some of their works are mag- 
nificent, and most of those they have recently 
finished excel anything we have achieved in the 
west 

In the course of my residence I yisited, once 
or twice, their restaurants, which I did not find 
much to my taste. Ali was noise, and heat, and 
hurry. The favorite food of the Citizens (as I 
judged by the fi:equent calls for it) seemed to be 
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/* roast beef and mealy potatoes." This was gene- 
rally followed by " baked plum," and accompanied 
by a beyerage called " half-and-half" What is 
the naturę of this beyerage I am unable to say ; 
but I rather believe it to be some sort of malt- 
li(][uor diluted with an equal quantity of water, 
and so called ** half-and-Half," from there being 
hal/ot each. The yiands to which we are accus- 
tomed I found were but imperfectly known in 
these establishments. 

The Costume of the Citizens is veiy similar in 
style to our own. AU our fashions are imported 
soon after their first appearance, although, as 
might be expected, the imitation is generally not 
very happy. The women appear particularly 
anxious to ape our dress, and indeed sometimes 
they are tolerably suceessful. 

The Religion is that of the Church of Eng- 
land; but all sects are tolerated, Jews and Quakers 
are very plentiful, and are indeed amongst the 
most influential men of the place. No one is 
prevented by his religious opinions from rising to 
the highest honors. 

The Trade of the City with us is immense, 
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and eonsists chiefly of cotton goods, silks, wines, 
tea, sugar, spices, &c. 

The Climate is much the same as ours; but 
not so elear, in consequence of the greater number 
of smoking chimneys within a given space, caused 
by the narrowness of the streets. This renders a 
lengthened residence by no means healthful or 
agreeable. The air is often completely fuli of 
blacks, which cover and defile all things, like a 
swarm of locusts. Fogs being also very common, 
the smoke mingles with the mist, and gives it a 
rich dark yellow tint, of which the Citizens are 
great admirers. It is certainly very peculiar, 
and invariably astonishes, if it fail to please a 
stranger. 

The quarter in which the Aristocrats and 
persons of distinction dwell is an extensive 
suburb of the City, including Brunswick-sąuare, 
Russell-square, and some others, which in appear- 
ance are very like our own. I went much into 
their parties and assemblies, and was delighted 
with the hospitality I constantly experienced. 
There was generally great splendor, but rather 
too eyident ostentation and ęffort I observed> 
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as amongst us, matcbnuaking motheis, aiudcms 
daughters, prudes, coąuettes, dandies, and boie& 
The conyersation^ as it fell upon the ear, was reiy 
misceUaneous, and amused me exceedinglj. The 
price of stocks — the last new opera — politics — 
Paris — Bellini — the Lord Mayor — Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer — green fiat! Certainly the best 
society^ amongst the Citizens, is wanting in that 
ease and exquisite pohsh which is only to be 
found, I am conyineed, amongst tts. 

The City is by no means the abode of the 
Fine Arts. Picture-galleries, libraries, and con- 
cert-rooms, are here ** few and fiir between.** 
Instances of native talent are but rare^ and those 
ambitious to excel find themselves compelled to 
emigrate to the West-end. The publishers of the 
£Eur-fimied Patemoster-row^ treat, ahnost solely, 
with western authors, and with .a view to ex- 
portatioD. 

To sum up the character of the Citizens from 
my own obseryation. They are shrewd and money- 
getting ; but, at the same time, liberaL They are 
fond of magnificence and show, as is eyidenced 
by the celebrated annual pageant on their Pre- 
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sident taking office. They are highly energetie, 
but want refinement of mind. They are partia! 
to good eating and drinking. 

I will now conclude this slight and imperfect 
sketch; but if I have excited a desire in any 
reader to know morę of these his brethren and 
fellow-countrymen, I shall not have written in 
vain. 
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ON THE MOSAIC IN LITERATURĘ. 



What a glorious gallery of literary paintings^ the 
accumulation of ages, now exists for the delight of 
the student I The great masters of every nation 
and period have contributed to form it — ^and truły 
the coUection is magnificent ! But, alas, for the 
aspu^ants of the present time ! their predecessors 
have almost exhausted every novelty and beauty 
of the art. The modem productions, placed 
beside those of long-established excellence, are 
accused by the public of want of talent or origi- 
nality. K the design be new, it is said that the 
drawing is bad. If the drawing eseape censure — 
then the disposition of the piece is so like some 
other I But, supposing the candidate for famę so 
happy as to meet with no objection to either his 
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design or his drawing, then how miserable is the^ 
coloring I — " there is no light and shade — no mel- 
lowness I That mass of shadow is so hard — and 
that figurę should have been brought out morę 1 
What would some of the great masters have madę 
of this subject !" 

Thus is the aspirant criticised. He has his 
choice of being wrecked on Scylla or engulphed in 
Charybdis. K his work be good, it is not new — 
and if new, it is not good. If he give to the world 
a production composed in the best taste, he is told 
that he has studied his predecessors too much; 
but should his production be inferior, he is told to 
study his predecessors a little morę. 

It must be confessed that there is great justice 
in these complaints. Such a multitude has ap- 
peared before us that originality and merit at the 
same time are now very scarce. A Pedant, fi-om 
too much study, elaborates good old works ; and a 
Dunce, from too little, dashes oflF bad new ones. 

In spite of these discouragements, however, 
first-rate artists are continually appearing, whose 
works are worthy of a permanent place in the 
Literary Gallery; but innumerable are the pro- 
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ductions which fall^ almost at once^ into oblivion ; 
many, although in themselyes not bad, being direct 
imitations of some great original; and others, 
although with a degree of noyeltj, fidling in 
coming up to the propcr standard of ezcellence. 

Yet, candidates for famę m literaturę who 
honestly do their best, and write as well and as 
newly as they can, should always receive req)ect. 
The very attempt, whether successful or not, en- 
titles them to this; and, if the resemblance to 
some fellow-laborer be not too near — ^and seem to 
have been unpremeditated — the work, if good, 
should not suiBFer. Absolute novelty, in the pre- 
sent day, must be considered, like absolute virtue, 
a thing never seen; and we must be contented 
with an approach to it. 

The difficulty being, then, so great for artists, 
except of commanding talent, to produce, on the 
literary canvass, anything like a meritorious and 
original composition, a class has arisen which 
prudently declines making the attempt, and who$e 
hopes are deriyed from the cause which is so fatal 
to the hopes of all others — the works of the great 
masters. The name of this school is the mosaic. 
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Its followers possess just sufficient skiłl to put 
neatly together the ideas of othere^ and are totallj 
devoid of the enthusiasm and hope of endming 
famę which animate eyery legitimate artist^ how- 
ever humble. They do not even expect that their 
patched productions will be considered to possćSEr 
any novelty, but they hope that, for a short time, 
they will please and, before they fali to pieces, 
handsomely remunerate the workman for his 
trouble. 

The ideas of all their predecessors being public 
property, the superiority of one operator to another 
is shewn in his choice of materials, and in their 
skilful and harmonious arrangement To seleci 
judiciously he should be well acquainted with all 
the best works, ancient and modem, so as to be 
able, in the course of his composition, to know 
exaetly what masterly bit, cleverly copied or per- 
haps slightly varied from those works, will best suit 
his purpose. Gain is his object, and his utmost 
ambition is to make the performance pass for a 
yeritable painting, untU that object be accom- 
plished. So blind is the public, and so perfect is 
often the workmanship, that this wish is commonly 
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gratified; nor does the sharper-sighted critic 
always^ at once^ detect the joints and expose the 
ruse. 

Thus do these impostors degrade a sublime 
Art mto a mechanical Trade. Tact, with them, 
supplies the place of Genius^ and, by its aid, they 
place themselves on an equality with the tnie 
artists. With the increase of approved works their 
resources increase, and, as a matter of course, their 
numbers ; so that there seems every probability of 
the workers in Uterary mosaic forming soon one of 
the most numerously-followed trades in existence. 
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FIVE MINUTES. 



I WAS sitting in Kensington Gardens on a calm 
and beautiful summer eyening. A clock at some 
distance struck eight ; and I took out my watch 
to ascertain whether they agreed. They did so 
to a second. Unconsciously I fell into a deep 
reverie, induced by the stilbiess of all aronnd ; and, 
on awaking from it, found that I had still my 
watch in the same position — ^haying, in my absence 
of mind, forgotten to return it to my waistcoat 
pocket I glanced at it, and found it was exactly 
five minutes past eight I so that I had dreamily 
meditated away five minutes without having been 
at all aware of the lapse of time. This circum- 
stance brought on another train of thought, and I 
began to speculate how this Five Minutes, which 
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had passed so nnconscionsly with me^ had passed 
with others. To some it had brought happiness — 
to others misery. It had been ihe eventful period 
in the liyes of many — and to others it had been 
but five duli minutes in the duli twenty-four houra 
Yes: let Tmagination asdst us to pencil down 
some of the effects of this Fiye Minutes. 

A girl is watching beside her dying sister. A 
little French clock on the mantel-piece strikes 
eight, and^ as the soond fiuntly reaches her ear, 
the gazę of the sufferer ia diiected with a melan- 
choly ezpression towaids the spot, as if cooscious 
that she has heard it for the last time. Her sister 
marks the action^ and tums wrvj to eonceal her 
emotion. In a little while abe bends onee morę 
oyer the invalid — she 13 dead I The hands of the 
clock denote that it is fiye minutes past eight 

Jack £asy> as he hears the hour strike, says, 
<' Faith, I muat go imd dress for the eyęning ;" 
He then stretches himself luxurioiłsly — yawns 
slowly — and utters these words, " Gad — ^it is im- 
mensely warm to^y 1" These seyeral operations 
take him exactly Fiye Minutes to perform. 

It is eight o'clock when a youth, whose uncle 
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has just bequeathed him six thousand a-year^ takes 
a dice-box into his hands for the first time. He 
throws — and wins — and, in the space of five 
minutes, has secured a large sum. How fortu- 
nate ! and yet the chanees are that, eventually, he 
will pay at the ratę of about a himdred pounds a 
moment for that fortunate Five Minutes 1 

Two friends, who have known each other from 
boyhood, met this evening, at eight o'clock, to 
decide a foolish ąuarrel, which arose &om a hasty 
word, uttered without thought or intention of 
oflFence. They arrive punctually — the prelimi- 
naries are settled — they fire together: one re- 
mains uninjured — the other falls, mortally wounded. 
His opponent runs to him — every feeling of enmity 
is yanished — ^he calls upon him to look up, but in 
vainl How gladly would he give twenty years 
from his futurę life to recall that Five Minutes 1 

This is the first night of a new tragedy, by a 
" person of fashion.'* The audience endure it 
most patiently for some time, but, at eight o'clock, 
a faint hiss is heard — it becomes louder — the 
author's faction applauds in opposition, and Five 
Minutes of tremendous uproar ensues — the result 
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of which is a summary extinguisłiment of the 
tragedy. 

Ernest Fletcher is blessed with an ample in* 
come. His friends are around him — the corks of 
the champagne-bottles leap merrily forth — tKe 
winę flows — the laugh goes round — ^and all is joy 
and light-heartedness. As the clock stiikes eight^ 
a letter is deliyered to the master of the feast^ and 
at five minutes past he is aware of his being re- 
duced to utter indigence. 

An old man is hastening ałong, and^ as he 
hears eight strike, he inereases his pace^ for it is 
the hour he has appointed to meet his lawyer on 
important bnsiness. His only son has o£Pended 
him to the last degree, by privately marrying a 
penniless cousin who had been brought up with 
him, and the old miser has swom never io forgive 
them. He is this night to get a new will drawn 
up, n which his son will be left totally destitute — 
he will out him off with a shilling— " let him starve 
with the beggar he has marriedl" But, whilst 
these thoughts fili the brain of the old man, a 
sudden giddiness overpowers him — ^he falls to the 
ground — he is stricken by apoplexy I At five 
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minutes past eight the unhappy, cold-hearted miser 
is no morę — ^and his son is a rich man — and the 
mamage is a prosperous one ! 

Lord Gosling, who has lost a fortunę on the 
turf, locked himself in his room at eight o'clock, 
with the intention of putting an end to his miser- 
able existence — but, after five minutes' cahn medi- 
tation, he resolved to defer it until after Ascot 
races. 

Tom Dennison, a poor devil " about town," 
weary with the ill-success of his efforts to live, 
had resolved to emigrate to that Land of Promise, 
Australia. He had appointed to meet a man at 
the Salopian Coffee-house, to negotiate the sale 
of a smali property, in order to fit him out The 
appointed hour — eight — sounds forth from the 
steeple of St Martin's, and Tom arrives punc- 
tually at the Coffee-house. His friend has not 
yet come ; and, whilst waiting, he takes up the 
** Moming Chronicie." Suddenly he changes 
color and trembles — his eyes are rivetted to one 
advertisement — ^* Next of kin — Thomas Dennison 
— hear something to his advantage." Perdition 
seize Australia I England for ever I The ^* man 

i3 
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about town^ is a poor devil no longer ; and Five 
Minutes bestowed ou-a newąpaper has wrought 
the change I 

A tali and handsome maa is standing beneath 
a window which is half hidden by honej-suckle 
and roses. The yillage clock strikes eight — ^it is 
the appointed time — awhitehandkerchiefiswaved 
amongst the roses at the window. In a moment 
he is in the chamber^ and rapturously embracing a 
beautiful and weeping girL She is irresolute^ and 
the name of her fiither escapes her lips. Her 
Iover is frantic at the delay — he vows — ^he reminds 
her of her promise — he has prevailed — ^and, bearing 
the scarcely-conscious girl in his arms^ he is at the 
garden gate, Five Minutes has sealed her happi- 
ness or misery for life. 

The clock strikes eight as Frederick Ayrton 
steps into a cab at Charing Cross, to be conyeyed 
to the White-horse Cellar, Piccadilly. He is a 
young artist, who came to London two years ago 
in the hope of obtaining, without friends or con- 
nexion, notice by his merit No wonder that he 
is now going to mount the coach to return, dis- 
appointed and spiritless, to his friends — ^resolved 
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to abandon the Arts for ever. It is late — he bids 
the driver of the cab hurry. On they go — ^fast, 
indeed — ^but they have not proceeded for morę 
than five minutes, when a heavy broad-wheeled 
wagon intemipts their progress — AU at once, 
the young artist finds himself lying in the road^ 
bruised, and with his kft shoulder dislocated. He 
is conveyed home. The cure is very slow. To 
while away the time he commences a picture. He 
becomes enamored of his subject — ^he determines 
to remain for some time longer in town^ and send 
it to the exhibition. He does so — ^it attracts 
notice — it sells for a good price. The purchaser 
introduces him to a first-rate con]lexion. Frede- 
rick Ayrton will amve at famę and riches. To 
what does he owe his rise in the world ? To that 
Five Minutes of rapid driying, which ended in his 
being, most luckily, thrown from the cab. 

Is all merę imagination^ or did sotnething like 
what I have been relating oecur whilst I was sit- 
ting buried in profitless musing? Yes: I haye, 
surely, mingled facts with fiction, and have de- 
seribed many of the real events of this Five 
Mintites. 
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FASHION AND TASTE. 



There is nothing morę amusing to a disinterested 
observer than the blind homage so generally paid 
to Fashion — or the opinion of the day as regu- 
lated by law. The example is set by a few, who 
make it the object and amusement of their lives — 
explamed and enforeed by others, who levy heavy 
contributions for their trouble — and followed im- 
plicitly by the crowd — whilst the originators laugh 
at the easy foUy of their dupes. 

The mania has infected all ranks and all ages. 
High and Iow — ^rich and poor — old and young, 
endeavor, with all their hearts^ to be "fashion- 
able." Every facility is aecordingly given by those 
who are interested in keeping up the feeling. 
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Bad imitations of the original folly are '* placed 
within the means of all," and all congratulate 
themselves on being " quite in the fashion." 

Yet, alasl these bright and intoxicating joys 
are too often but deceptivel For the greater 
number do not become fully aware of a fashion 
until it is voted passśe with its projectors, and a 
new one promulgated. The Spectator says that, 
in his time^ the ideas and modes of the metropolis 
oniy reached the Country 'Squires when they were 
obsolete amongst the "men of wit and pleasure 
about town ;" so that, by continually striying to be 
in the fashion, the poor 'Squires managed always 
to be out of it : whereas, if they had never trou- 
bled themselves about the matter, they would often 
have been right by accident. The same remarks 
will apply, in the present day, to the lower of the 
middle ranks, who, in the time of the Spectator, 
were much too wise to make the attempt 

It would be a strange thing to see how dif- 
ferently some people would act if released from 
the thraldom of fashion I What makes Mr. Jones 
shiver out the winter at Brighton when he de-» 
clares that the proper season for the coast is au"> 
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tumn? Why does Mr. Jenkins drink claret^ which 
disagrees with him^ instead of port, which he 

secretly prefers ? Why should Mrs. Smith give 

• 

parties of a hundred and fifty people when she 
delights in sociable Uttle coteries of twenty? 
Gentle reader — ^these are sacrifices to fashion I It 
is not at all pix>per to do just as you please. 

Will the time eyer come when this ridiculous 
yoke shall be shaken off, and the ohly guide ac- 
knowledged be the pecuHar Taste of each indi^ 
yidual, regulated by experience and a regard for 
the General Good? Yes: it must be so. The 
present creed will become so profaned and vul-» 
gańzed by generał adoption that its folly will be 
too eyident, and Fashion itself rendered unfashi- 
onable 1 The Priests will desert their Deity — ^the 
crowd will follow their example, and the old wor- 
ship will fali into uniyersal contempt ! 

These were my meditations the other eyening, 
after haying dipped into a yolume of one of those 
delectable Uterary productions yclept a " fashion- 
able noveL" Whether it were caused by the so- 
porific ąoalities of the said Uterary production I 
know not, but I gradually fell into a dozę, and my 
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thoughts^ still coatinuingy formed themselves into 
the following dream : — 

I imagined I wad on an extensive plain, and 
perceiyed^ at a considerable distance firom each: 
other, two Temples. The one was of great ele- 
gance, combined with simpUcity, and constructed 
on the purest principles of architecture. A crowd 
of worshippers was proceeding towards it; but, 
on taking a 8urvey of the plain^ I perceived their. 
number was as nothing compared with the mj^iads 
who, from every directien, were pressing towards 
the other Tempie. This wa9 of the most gorgeous 
appearanee. It appeared tp be built on no regular 
plan^ but to have undergone continual changes, 
according to different caprices; and tjbe generał 
effect was morę magnificent than pleaeing^ I was 
very desirous of leaming to what Deities these 
two Temples, so dissimilar in appearanee, were 
dedicated; mixuig, therefore, amongst those who 
were proceeding to that last described, I was 
about asking the question of some one— when I 
observed, advancing towards me, a figurę with 
whom it seemed (by a common incongmity in 
dreams) that I was well acquainted; althougb 
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now, in my waking moments^ I should be pazzled 
to say who the gentleman was. Having saluted 
each other^ I inquired whether he could gradfy 
my curiosity. He r^arded me for a moment, and 
then burst into a laugh. 

" Is it possible,*' said he, "that you ean be 
ignorant of such a &ct ? The Tempie which yoa 
first remarked is dedicated to Taste. That is not 
much freąuented. The splendid edifice which 
you see before you is the Tempie of Fashion — a 
Goddess worshipped by every person of the least 
consideration. I am now going to pay my yisit of 
deyotion, and, as you really appear quite ignorant 
of the whole matter, I will even be your instructor. 
Come with me, and I think I can guarantee 
you admlssion to the Tempie. You will under- 
stand better, by and by, how great a privilege 
thisis." 

" Accept my best thanks," said I, " for your 
kindness. But would it, then, be so difficult to 
gain admittance if I had not the adyantage of your 
patronage T 

** Would it be so difficult to gain admittance !" 
repeated he. " Oh, you are worse than I thought 
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My dear friend, I see I must be liberał in my in- 
struction. Why, it is but a chosen few who ever 
obtain that privilege, There are thousands of ar- 
dent and devóted worshippers of Fashion who have 
never passed (nor ever will pass) the tłireshold of 
the Tempie. The mandates of the Goddess are 
madę known to them by her emissaries^ and are 
obeyed with alacrity, The very idea of the diffi- 
culty, almost amounting to impossibility, of ever 
being admitted amongst the favored few seems to 
haye the effect of making their deyotion glow 
morę ardently." 

" In heayen's name," said I, " how can such 
infatuation be accounted for ?" 

" Very easily," replied my companion. ** The 
knowledge of the delightful triumph they will 
obtain oyer less fortunate riyals; if they can by 
any chance succeed, makes them resolye neyer to 
relax in their efforts. And, besides, adyancement 
short of this ultimatum is an object worthy of eyery 
exertion." 

" And are the pleasures of eyen obtaining ad- 
mission to the Tempie, and being one amongst 
the fayored few, so great and exquisite as to war- 
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nmt this arroganoe on one part and eiivy on the 
other?" 

My companion here drew me aside. ^ I will 
tell jon," 8ud he, in a Iow tonę. ^^ I faave poro- 
mised to introduoe yoo, and will therefiire make 
no reserve. It is all moonahine — all deception. 
In fact, I am devoared by ennoL" 

'^ Then," said I, with astoniahment, '^ why not 
proclaim the cheat at onoe? Why keep up so 
strange a deluaion ?" 

" What!" replied he* ** Would you have me 
declare that the privilege I so long and ardendy 
8trove to obtain is not in realia worth posses- 
sing — ^and so tum envy at my saccess into pi^ 
for my foUy? No^ no: that were rather too 
magnanimousi Łet them enter the Tempie, if 
they can, and find it out for themselves. I am 
now pointed out as the exclusive — the fisiYored 
one^ and depend upon it I will say nothing to 
lessen their admiration. Besides, if I were to tell 
them that all this distinction loses its zest after the 
first novelty — do you imagine they would believe 
me ? No, they would wish to satisfy themselyes 
by eiperience." 



I 
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" I feel yeiy curióus," exclaimed I, " to behold 
this płace- so coyeted and so unattainable. Let 
us proceed." 

** Willingly," replied my companión. " But, 
before you can hope for admisńon, your appear* 
ance must undergo some change. £yea I, with 
all my influence, could do nothing for you in that 
costume." 

With these words he beckoned to a man whom 
I had before obserred as very busy amongst the 
crowd, and directed him to prepare me, as &r as 
his department went, for presentation to the 
Goddess Fashion. Upon my making him a pi^- 
sent in gold, he produced a wand firom his girdle 
and, touching me, I immediately found myself in 
an elegant dress, very much in the same style as 
that wom by my companión. After receiving the 
assistance of three or four other familiars of the 
Tempie, I was declared to be presentable. 

I now obsenred, for the first time, that all 
aroimd us were, with slight yariations, habited in 
one modę — such modę, I was told, being the pre- 
sent law of Fashion — although liable eyery instant 
to change, in which case nothing but the most 
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implicit submission could giye the aspirant any 
hope of fayor. I was also told that it was onij 
those amongst whom we now were^ in the imme- 
diate yicinity of the Tempie, who were perfectly 
en reffkf which was owing to the assiduity and 
correct Information of its familiars. The further 
from the gate the less correctly were the laws of 
Fashion obseryed ; whilst the distant ranks were, 
in every respect, unlike their morę fortunate riyals 
in the front; indeed, I was assured they were 
freąuently two or three laws behind — though all 
the time they imagined themselyes possessed of 
the newest decrees as they were issued in the 
Tempie. 

" And is it possible," sidd I, " that people so 
remote can expect ever to behold the interior?** 

"Oh," replied my companion, laughing, **you 
know not the hopes and fears, the pride and 
envy, of a votary of Fashion, in whatever sta- 
tion. It is true, they cannot reasonably expect to 
adyance eyen near the Tempie ; but they may, by 
assiduity and flattery, succeed in gaining the fayor 
and patronage of those in adyance of them, and 
so procure admission into the few front ranks of 
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their immediate neighborhood — and then how 
they will pity, and be envied by, those who are 
now where they formerly were themselves ! Their 
smile is worth morę than smile of theirs was ever 
worth before ; and any aspirant of lower grade 
on whom it falls, gains promotion as a matter of 
course. Nor is the eflFect ended here. The smile 
inyests the smilee with considerable abilities as a 
smiler, and a diminished power of advancing others 
by his favor — and so the original underived smile 
trayels, losing something in influence at each stage 
of its progress, until, at last, the efiect is no longer 
perceptible," 

We were now close to the gate of the Tempie, 
which was extremely narrow, and the struggle to 
obtain admittance became morę animated — though 
I obseryed that in no instance did any candidate 
succeed, unless under the auspices of one already 
possessing the entree. My companion left me an 
instant, whilst he entered the Tempie to request 
of the priests of the Goddess that he might be 
allowed to introduce me, as, without their permis- 
sion, no one could reach the interior. In a few 
moments he retumed, and, taking me by the 
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hand, led me into the Tempie without the least 
opposition finom those who guarded its entrance — 
bat not withoat the mattered curses of the nnfor- 
tunates who weie still doomed to sigh on its 
threshold. 

lleavens ! what a scenę of enchantment was 
here ! I was, for some tune, quite lost in admiia- 
tion and astonishment ; but at length I was able to 
make obseirations. The mteriorwas constructed 
of marble and yariegated woods, omamented with 
a profusion of gold and precious Stones. It was 
brilliantly illuminated by mnumerable lamps and 
candles — for the light of day was but partially 
admitted. Pictures, busts, and yases appeared in 
compartments and niches around the buildingy 
whilst magnificent pier-glasses, placed at proper 
points, reflected the whole scenę. The most de- 
licious musie floated through the air and, borne 
seemingly with it, the richest odors. Every sense 
seemed appealed to — it was truły a region of de* 
light ! The sound of my eompanion's voice broke 
inonmyraptuTousmeditation. 

^^ You are charmed, I haye no doubt," said he, 
with a sardonie smile. " It is generally the case 
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for some litde time after the portal bas been 
passed. But moderate your transports^ and let us 
proceed to the upper end of the Tempie, where is 
the throne of the Goddess." 

We accordmgly madę our way through the 
glittering crowd, which extended on all sides as 
far as the eye could reach, until we arrived at 
the spot 

And now I beheld the universally worshipped 
Goddess, Fashion. She was seated on a superb 
throne, surrounded by her priests, and attended 
by the fdmiliars of the Tempie, who madę known 
and executed her decrees. Her figurę was slight 
and elegant, but certainly not majestic. Her 
countenance displayed a mixture of yanity and 
folly far from prepossessing. She was attired in 
a robę, which perpetually yaried its color as the 
slightest motion presented it in another light; 
iahd she wore a coronet, in which sparkled the 
most costly gems. 

" I must now," said my companion, " do ho- 
mage to the Goddess. You can watch me, and 
take a lesson how to proceed yourselŁ" 

So saying, he adyanced with an air of re- 
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yerence to the foot of the throne^ aad madę his 
obeisance. The Goddess seemed not to be aware 
of his presence ; but he reeeived a smile of encou- 
ragement from the High Priest, and a friendlj 
word or two from those of inferior rank. 

This I knew was sufficient to make him of 
increased importance in the Tempie^ and, as I 
expected, he joined me with no little exultiation. 

" Did you see how well I played my part ?" 
said he. ^^ I am now a much greater man than 
before I received these public marks of fayor. 
What honors may I not hope one day to attain ! 
But eome : you shall mix with our companions, 
and acąuire, in some degree, the air of the place : 
I will then prcsent you to the Priests of the 
Goddess, that you may also pay your homage." 

" Will you satisfy me first on one point that 
astonishes me ?" said L " It is, the great power 
seemingly possessed by the Priests. I observed, 
that when you bowed to the Goddess she did not 
acknowledge your worship in the slightest manner. 
This was reserved for the High Priest" 

" Ha ! ha ! ha 1" exclaimed he ; " what, have 
you found that out already ? — ^yes : the all-powerftd 
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Goddess, Fashion, is indeed but a puppet in the 
power of her Priesthood, and morę particularly 
of her High Priest They it is who direct what 
decree she shall issue, and what form she shall 
take. Sometimes she appears old — sometimes 
yoimg ; at one time she is beautiful — at another 
just as ugly; nay, not unfreąuently she assumes 
the exact Ukeness of her rival Taste — ^but all her 
mutations are dietated by the Priests." 

"And the decrees which are obeyed as the 
laws of Fashion, then," said I, *^ are, in fact, no- 
thing morę than the caprices of her Priests ?" 

" Nothing morę," said he; "indeed, this is 
pretty generally known; but we are encouraged 
to submit implicitly to this power, in the hope 
that, by doing so, we shall one day be amongst 
the Priesthood ourseIves, and dictate to others as 
we have ourselves been dietated to." 

" Now that my first admiration at the enchant- 
ments of the Tempie is passed away," said I, " the 
foUy of the worship seems to me inconceivable. 
Heavens ! what an existence for a rational being 1" 

" Why," said my companion, ** it is not very 
intellectual, I own ; but then it is our custom to 

K 
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despise intellect, as we cannot exercise it ; and^ if 
our life be one of folly, we keep each other in 
countenance^ and never utter the unpleasant sus- 
picion. Come^ let us join some coteries, and con- 
yerse according to the existing laws." 

''Whatr exclaimed 1, "is conyersation re- 
strained, too, by the tyranny of Fashion ?^ 

" Can you tell me anything that is not ?^ replied 
my companion^ with a smile^ and something of a 
sneer ; ^^ oh yes : take care yon do not praise^ or 
indeed seem to know much about, any author^ 
composer^ painter^ or other artist not recom- 
mended by the Priests of Fashion. Let me adyise 
you also to pronounce your words drawlingly^ and 
to speak in a tonę of contemptuous compassion of 
the ^ common people' — that is^ the people on the 
outside of the Tempie," 

My companion had not deceived me. The 
conyersation was exactly as he had described; 
and, now that my attention was drawn to it, I 
remarked that the musie which continually floated 
through the Tempie — the books strewn about on 
the tables — the busts, statues, and paintings that 
adomed the walls — were all by the artists in 
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vogue at the time, though subject to continua! 
change. As the decree of Fashion declared them 
no longer in fevor, everything, I was informed, 
underwent a magical metamorphosis. The strains 
of musie melted into those of morę recent com- 
position, and the pictures on the wali suddenlj 
faded completely away, and were replaced by 
others. But nobody seemed to regret the change ; 
and the noyelties were as much admired as those 
which had preceded them — until^ in tum, they 
yielded to others still newer. 

I was filled with astonishment at the blind 
infatuation which could deliver up in such a man- 
ner both body and mind to a voluntary slavery. 
Whilst meditating thus, I was interrupted by my 
companion. ^* Now," said he, *' I will perfonn 
my promise, and introduce you to the Priests of 
the Goddess. Who can say that you may not be 
receiyed as well as I haye been, and have reason 
to hope for as much advancement ?" 

" I wish you every success," replied I ; ^ for 
my part, I shall now leave the Tempie. I have 
gratified my curiosity, and shall try whether the 

k2 
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worship of Taste be not morc in accordance with 
my inclination.'' 

" The worship of Taste P' repeated he, in a 
tonę of astonishment ; ^^ are you mad ? You have 
attained what thousands on the outside of the 
Tempie are sighing for in vwn — and will you now 
give up all your chance of prefennent?*' 

" £ven 8o," replied I ; " you have confessed 
that you do not think with much mpre reyerence 
of Fashion than I do ; but, having succeeded in 
obtaining a thing not worth possessing, you will 
not own to the world that your trouble was in 
vain. Come, my dear friend ; you are worthy of 
better things than this senseless thraldom — will 
you accompany me ?" 

« To the insipid Tempie of Taste ?" replied 
he ; " certainly not I" 

*^ Then, farewell I" said I ; and, hurrying 
through the building, in a few moments I was on 
the outside of the portal so many were panting to 
pass. As I proceeded, I was treated with the 
most obseąuious respect, as one possessing the 
entree of the Tempie. Gradually, however, it got 
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whispered about that I had given up the worship 
of Fashion, and the looks of envy were imme- 
diatelj changed into those of contempt. I was 
avoided as one who could advance nobody, and 
whose notice was not worth obtaining. 

And now I approached the Tempie of Taste. 
Few indeed were the votaries proceeding m that 
direction, for all seemed hastening towards the 
shńne of Fashion. Amongst my fellow-travellers 
I observed one, who struck me as likely to give 
me correct Information. This was a youth of pre- 
possessing countenance and elegant appearance, 
but very unlike the friend I had just left. I ac- 
costed him, and telling him that I had quitted the 
Tempie of Fashion in disgust, I requested him, if 
conversant with the worship of Taste, to give me 
some instruction in his Faith. 

" Willingly," replied he ; "I am now on my 
way to the Tempie, and, if you accept me as a 
guide, I will explain everything." 

This offer was very welcome, and we proceeded 
together on the way. I observed that here, as at 
the Tempie of Fashion, familiars were employed 
in preparing worshippers for presentation to the 
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Groddess; only that, instead of performing thdr 
office in an unifonn style, as the ezisting law dic* 
tated, these aj^ared to consider the ąuestions of 
age, rank, peculiarities, and the inclinatioa and 
fimcy of the individuaL I aocordingly aTailed 
myself of the assistance of these agents;, and was 
agreeably surprised at the change in my appear- 
ance. 

My guide and myself were now close to the 
Tempie. Instead of possessing only one nanow 
entrance, like the Tempie of Fashion, it was open 
on every side, and, as my companion infbrmed 
me, admitted yotańes of whatever rank without 
necessity for introduetion or interest These paid 
their homage to the Goddess and immediately 
gave place to others, so that the Tempie was neyer 
crowded with stationary groups, like that I had 
recently left, 

Passing between two of the pillars which sup- 
ported the roof, we were in the interior/ If I had 
been struck with the gorgeous magnificence of the 
Tempie of Fashion, I was morę so with the elegant 
and chaste simplicity of the Tempie of Taste. It 
was of a circular form, constructed solely of white 
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marble, whiist the sun-light streaming around 
madę the whole appear to the greatest advantage. 
I was extremely delighted; but my feeling wa» 
entirely distinct from the stupid surprise I had 
esperienced on entermg the Tempie of Fashion. 

I now directed my attention to the throne of 
the Goddess, which was placed in the centrę of 
the edifice^ and was charmed with the contrast 
which appeared between this Deity and Fashłon. 
Her countenance was animated and beautifuJ. 
Modesty and good sense were blended, and the 
whole ennobled by an air of the utmost dignity« 
Her Yotaries, as they presented themselyes, re- 
ceived each a smile of welcome. 

My observations had hitherto so absorbed my 
attention that neither my guide nor myself had 
uttered one word ; but now I broke silence. 

" There is one circumstance that surprises me 
much," said L " The Goddess Fashion is sur- 
rounded on all sides by Priests whose influence is 
supremę. Herę there appear to be nonę." 

" It is tnie," replied he ; " the Goddess issues 
no laws, and therefore requires no Priests to ex- 
plain them. Every one pays his court to her in 
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But it is not only at the time of fire-lighting 
that you feel the pleasurc it affords. As often as 
you look at the fire afterwards, whether in the 
flush of recent coals or the depression of accumu- 
lated cinders — through all the stages of its life, 
even up to the last expiring embers, you are con- 
scious that its existence is owing to you. You it 
was who first called it into being ; you it was who 
watched it tenderly during infancy ; and to you, 
if a fire can feel gratitude, should that gratitude 
be paid ! 

All this is caviare to a self-important gentle- 
man, who will have his fire lighted for him, and 
never enters the room until it has properly bumed 
up. To him a fire is only a mass of lighted coals, 
intended to keep the air at a proper temperaturę. 
He would consider any further interest as foolish. 
He could not spare time to be bothering with a 
fire. It is morę trouble than it is worth ! 

This, now, is the sort of fellow who would ring 
for a servant to stir the fire or put on morę coals. 
'Tis pitiful — ^very pitiful ! A well-constituted mind 
would feel a pleasure in administering these little 
necessary attentions — but he understands nothing 
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There are certaiii brief, pithy phrases and epithets 
in OUT language which have obtained so established 
a circulation in society that, like the little, flimsy^ 
unimportant-looking scrap of paper called a bank- 
note, which is uniyersally known to represent a 
definite amount of sterling bullion^ they are un- 
hesitatingly given and taken by all parties at a 
certain conventional value, without explanation 
on the one side, or examination on the other. So 
well is the precise vaiue of each supposed to be 
defined, that when the term a " capital fellow," or 
a "splendid woman," has been used^ the utterer 
feels perfectly satisfied that he has as effectually 
conveyed a distinct idea of the objeet alluded to 
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as if be had spoken of a black horse^ a dun cow^ 
a pointer dog, or an ebn tree. It is tnie that 
there are some minds so yivid and acute tbat thej 
can at onee conceiye all tbe attributes attacbable 
to tbe compendious adjective ; but otbers are mi- 
serably at a loss, and can form to tbemselyes but 
a very dun notion of tbe person in ąuestion. Ac- 
tuated by tbis consideration, I bave succeeded 
in getting up a smali portfolio of balf-a-dozen 
sketchy pen-and-ink portraits, eacb illustrative of a 
conyentional epitbet, wbich I berewitii submit ibr 
generał perusal. To tbe uninitiated my outlmes 
may be usefnl : wbilst tbe connoisseur may soften, 
beigbten, retoucb, or elaborate, to bis taste. 

AN OBUGING MAN. 

Tbis is astoutisb^oldisb, single gentleman, witb a 
ruddy, merry countenance, and manners to mateb. 
He tells facetious stories, rałUes tbe young people, 
and is perpetually making brisk observations^ wbieb 
be follows up by a loud laugb — tbereby indicating 
tbem to be jokes. He is a most usefiil man in par- 
ties. He will sing a song directly be is requested, 
and sometimes witbout being requested at all : be 
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will take a hand at whist on the shortest notice : 
he will dance, if another couple be wanted : he 
will wait on the ladies at supper morę diligently 
than any professed waiter — and, in one word, will 
do anything to " oblige." A pie-nic is a merę no- 
thing without him. He will take two pies in eaeh 
hand — half-a-dozen plates in one coat-pocket — 
and three bottles of winę in the other, Then he 
carves everything for everybody — ^langhs^ almost to 
suffocation, at his own awkwardness — aiid drinks 
liqueurs out of an egg-shelL In every fkmily he 
yisits he is treated quite like one of themselves. 
He accompanies the children to the theatre when- 
papa is detained by busines8-*-fills his poeket with 
sugarplums for them— spins a top to shew them 
the way — and eamestly advises them to " knnckle 
down" at marbłes. 

An " obliging man" must not many if he wish 
to retain his popularity. He cannot be any longer 
teased about Miss Arabella Taylor, whom he was 
suspeeted to have flirted with ten years ago ; nor 
Miss Mary White, who always takes his part when 
he is caUed an old bachelor. Ali the amusing 
badinage as to his matrimonial intentions wonld 
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then be t>ver^ and he and the ladies most insipidly 
at peace with each other. 

He dies, aged about sixty, and leayes all he 
bas, diyided into nice little legacies^ amongst his 
friends; thus proving, even at the very last, his 
anxiety to " oblige." 

A DEAR CREATURE, 

This is a young lady whose character is some- 
what similar to that last sketched. She enjoys 
great popularity, because^ as she has few preten- 
sions, she appears to interfere with the selfish 
yiews of no one, and is, moreover, willing to make 
herself generally usefiiL 

" Oh I Charlotte Newton is such a ^ dear 
creaturel' Eyerybody likes her; and she is so 
usefiil in company — and so ready to do what she 
can I Poor thing 1 — ^it is a great pity she has no 
money; for really, though not pretty, she looks 
very weU by candle-light But all the world 
knows her father was nothing but a poor captain 
in the army." 

So Miss Newton is asked to every party as a 
matter of course. She waltzes with Alfred Beville ; 
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but if " dear Fanny " sbould happen to indulge a 
penchant for Alfred Beville, she will waltz with 
Ensign Hugguis rather than make ber uneasy. Sbe 
bas but little yoice, sbe knows ; but it is better to 
sing wben you are asked tban refuse and be called 
affected. Sbe knows tbe first of all duets and all 
trios^ but will take tbe second if agreeable. Italian 
is tbe same to ber as Englisb, and indeed sbe 
greatly prefers it as being morę soft and silky. 
Sbe likes tbe barp mucb better tban tbe piano^ 
and would practise on it tbree bours a day — if sbe 
bad one, Her papa promised to buy ber a barp — 
but be is a naugbty, tantalizing papa I 

Sbe marries excellently at tbe age of twenty ; 
but^ alas ! tbe bappy man is tbe admired of '^ dear 
Fanny ;" and, wbilst sbe appeared so disinterested, 
sbe was all tbe time artftiUy manoeuvring for ber- 
self. Tbe wbole family is indignant at ber deceit, 
and tbe ci-devant "dear creature" is beficefortb 
" tbat odious creature, Mrs. Beville." 
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AN ELEGANT TOUNO MAN. 

The proper locadon for tbis character is a bali* 
room. Tbere be talks^ and laugbs, and dances — 
and ever and anon casts a glance of contemptuous 
pity on those duli fellows whom be considers qtiite 
in the shade as compared to bimsel£ At tbe balL 
to-nigbt be speaks of tbe bali be was at last nigbt, 
and tbe bali be is to be at to-morrow ni^t Tben 
bis language is so ^^ elegantly " ebosen. He giyes 
tbe most refined pbrases tbe most refined utteiv 
ance — ^whilst be avoids all danger of anytbing odd 
and improper by never uttering anytbing that bas 
not been uttered so often before bim as to be^ be- 
yond doubt, quite correct He escbews politics 
as vulgar ; but bis opinions are conservative— as 
every gentlemaf^s opinions sbould be. He affects 
literaturę, and writes " Lines to a pearl bracelet " 
in Miss Angelica Smitb^s album; but if you speak 
to bim on literary subjects, you soon find tbat 
" Lines to a pearl bracelet " is tbe meridian of bis 
genius. He plays a little and sings a little. He 
is extremely partial to tbe modem Italian scbool 
of operatic musie, but allows tbat it is becoming 
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" fashionable " to admire Mozart and other Ger- 
man masters. He draws łiead& in veiy black ehalk 
and bas them framed, witb bis name and the datę 
of tbe achieyement written in the comcr, In sbort, 
tbis *' elegant young man" is a very triflii>Kg person, 
witb by no means a triffing opinion of bimsel£ 

AN AMIABŁE GIRL. 

Tbis is a young lady of pale and pensiye coun-- 
tenance — not pretty, but interesting. Sbe dresses 
in wbite, and bears a bouquet. Sbe sits close to 
ber mamma and tbe wali. A gentleman is intro- 
duced for tbe next ąuadrille. Sbe bows ber bead 
and moves gracefully to ber place, inbaling by tbe 
way tbe fragrance of ber inseparaMe bouquet. A 
most interesting and edifying con^ersation tben 
takes place, wbicb consists of a sort of drawing- 
room soliloquy by tbe gentleman, witb ecbos of 
some of bis words at appropriate intervals by tbe 
lady. To all direct questions sbe retums tbe 
sbortest possible answers. Sbe bas fewopinions 
of ber own ; and ber silence proceeds, in some 
degree, from mauyaise bonte; but, in a greater 
degree, from baying nothing to say. Yet tbough 
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she is thus icy to you^ she thaws wonderfully, you 
hear^ amongst her intimates. Then she is łiighly 
^ accomplished. She draws beautifully, and sings 
diyinely, it is said ; but cannot utter a notę if any 
one be present — she is so neirous. She is ad- 
dicted to noyels, but only those of the sentimental 
order. 

She marries Mr. Rawson, a little attomey in 
a large way of business ; and the '^ amiable girl " 
becomes a matter-of-&ct woman. 

A DASHING TOUNG FEŁLOW. 

This is a youth who is the idol of milliners' 
girls of seventeen who have read ** Don Juan," 
and think dissipation graceful in a young man. 
He is by profession a lawyer's clerk, and his emo- 
luments amount to thirty shillings a week. He 
dresses in a knowing style, wears no gloves, and 
carries a thick stick in his hand. He is frequently 
to be found, at half-price, in the lobby of some 
theatre, whence he makes occasional exeursions 
to the boxes, Herę he surveys the stage for 
about ten minutes, but his perceptions are ra- 
ther confused by those two glasses of brandy and 
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water with Jack Mitchell ; so (with a tremendous 
slam of the box-door) he again betakes himself to 
the lobby or saloon — ^his proper element. As a 
generał nile, he never appears in the street at 
night włthout a cigar — real Hayannah^ and very 
cheap. He occasionally wears a green shade 
closely over one eye — ^which is inflamed in conse- 
quence of writing so much by candle-light. His 
reading is chiefly confined to the newspaper class 
of literaturę ; and if asked by a march-of-intellect 
companion his opinion of the Waverley novels, he 
stares, and says he doesn't " know much of that 
sort of thing." He has no great taste for musie, 
but likes " a good songi" On Sunday he treats 
his favorite fair one to Greenwich, where she pre- 
sides at the tea-table with much grace, and after- 
wards runs down the hill, supported by the arm of 
our youth, who assures her " there is nothing to 
be afraid o£" Ali the rest of the week she sighs, 
and wishes that truth were to be found in man — 
" but la, Mary 1 them dashing young fellows are 
never to be trusted 1" 
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A GENTŁEMANLY MAN. 

This 18 a person who is held in great consi* 
deraticm amongst the lower of the middle nuak& 
His dress^ his air, his conyersation, are all objects 
of imitation. He lives on an annuity of fiye 
hundred pounda — does notbing at all useful— and 
despises all who da His wife is the sixteentb 
cousin of a lord, which fact he took great care 
to communicate to the world in the newE^pers 
at the time of the marriage. He may conse- 
quently be said to belong to the aristocracy; 
and this accounts for his intimate knowledge of 
the mandages and intermarriages of the great 
ones of the land. He speaks leamedly a£ the 
opera, and knows to a day when the &shionable 
season begins, and when it ends. He allude» 
frequently to circumstances which oceurred when 
he was " on the Continent," and pities much 
people who have not trayelled. He speaks French 
with the yeńtable London accent. He dislikes 
port, and bas ideas about being helped twiee 
to soup. He has a place taken in the front row 
of the dress circle when he visits the theatre. 
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which he often does^ being, he says, very fond of 
** public places." He goes to Boulogne, or Rams- 
gate, in September, because nobody of the least 
consideration can then remain in town. Margate 
he tłiinks yulgar. 

He is partial to astonishing waistcoats^ and 
revels in etemal white-kid gloves. Moming, noon^ 
and night is he gloved the same — in defiance and 
utter disregard of all wholesome love of contrast 
He wears a blue coat with embossed gilt; buttons. 

He knows all the leading men in politics at 
first sight He once met Theodore Hook at din- 
ner. He has often seen Grisi off the stage. He 
has shaken hands before now with a baronet. In 
&ct» he 18 a very superior, well-informed person, 
acd is uniyersally considered, by his fiiends, a 
most ^' gentlemanly man." 

Herę are a few sketches, just by way of speci- 
men. The amateur, as he walks about the world, 
will ascertain for himself whether the portfolio 
consists of portraits or of caricatures. 
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A SEA-COAL FIRE is thc cheerful moon which con- 
soles us duiing the long night of winter for the 
absence of the glorious summer sun. Shut up 
within walls^ we yet enjoy the pleasures of the 
season that is gone. Instead of a turfy bank^ we 
have now a sofa : the smooth meadow is a Iuxu- 
rious Turkey-carpet, studded here and there, in 
lieu of trees, with tables bearing, for fruit, goodly" 
annuals encased in rich silken rinds> which the 
beholder may pluck and revel on at leisure. And 
thus we pass the winter so pleasantly that we 
scarcely wish for the return of summer and 
the sun. 

A sea-coal fire is the great social test Never 
pronounce judgment on a man whom you may 
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have met with only in crowdg: fali not in love 
with a girl because she bas been an agreeable 
partner in a ąuadrille. Seat tbem^ witb otbers, in 
a semi-circle before a sea-coal fire, and you will 
soon discover wbat they really are. Fire purifies 
gold^ and worth comes out better for the ordeaL 
General cdnversation is honest, and not like that 
dangerous^ uncertain tete-a-tete I And then how 
gracefully do amusing games and pastimes tonę in 
with our sea-coal fire ! The prettiest of all pas- 
times (in my mind) is winę and walnuts ! 

The curtains are closely drawn^ and the rain is 
pattering against thą window. The guard of some 
night-coach sounds his bom in the distance, and 
you hug yourself in the knowledge that you are 
not travelling by it, and particularly that you are 
not the guard — but then again you doubt whether 
he finds it disagreeable — because " he is so used 
to it" The muflŁi-boy rings his beli in the street, 
and a debatę ensues whether you shall cali him ; 
but it is not decided in the afBrmative until his 
beli is out of hearing^ and then you agree to cali 
him as he passes to-morrow. You half express a 
determination to drop in at the theatre after tea 
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and aee the new pantomimę ; but the fire is so 
charming, and the room looks 80 comfortable, that 
you scarcely know how to leave it, and Mary, 
opening the piano by accident, decides the matter, 
and you promise to stop at home and hear the 
new fantasia, and go and see the pantomimę 
*^ some night next week." Then comes in the urn 
hissing — the tea goes round — light jesting conyer- 
sation accompanies it — the fantasia is played — and 
you really wonder how people can be so foolish as 
to go out on a wet night and leave all these attrac- 
tions in search of others. 

By OUT art we will give you, in this well-dosed 
room, any climate on the face of the earth. What 
though all without be locked in firost, here is ge- 
nial weather 1 Let the wind blow — let the snów 
fali — eyery poke of our sea-coal fire is a charm to 
bring warmth and gaiety ! 

But methinks some precise reader inąuireth 
why I invariably use the particular term sea-coal 
fircy instead of merely the generał term fire. It 
results firom my firm conyiction that a sea-coal fire 
is the tnie and only Fire, and that all others are 
counterfeits. I have arriyed at this conclusion 
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after long and patient meditation, and I will give 
the world my reasons for thus believing. 

The objects to be attained by a fire are three, 
viz., heat, cheerfulness, and light I confine my- 
self, in this inąiiiry, entirely to elegant, luKurious, 
or, as we say, drawing-room fires, and shall there- 
fore not notice cooking as an object to be kept in 
view — ^this being entirely confined to kitchen and 
other plebeian fires, and therefore not coming 
within my purpose. As heat, cheerfulness, and 
light, then, are the three results to be attained, it 
follows that the fire which best fiunishes these is, 
of all others, the most worthy of generał adoption. 
Let us examine the yarious methods of making 
fires. 

Wood is, by many, greatly preferred. There 
is a brilliancy and excitement about it which are 
apt to impose upon superficial minds, but its pre- 
tensions give way before calm and analytical in- 
yestigation. In the third reąuisite — ^light, it is at 
once admitted to excel all, — but in the first and 
^cond requisites it is lamentably deficient In 
heat it is inferior both to sea-coal and charcoal, 
and in cheerfiilness to sea-coal. The wide hearth 
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which it reąuires is unsightly and clumsy, when 
compared to the neat, bright grate of its riyaL I 
can sympathize with the lover of the vivid wood- 
sparkle and its exhilarating crackle ; but is there 
not in it something rude and primitiye ? Does it 
not seem too cumbrotis f Where is the lively play 
of gas? Where the curling smoke merging into 
the brilliant blaze ? The dirty white ashes, too, 
are yastly unpleasing to one who has been accus- 
tomed to a clean^ respectable hearth. 

Charcoaly which comes next, ranks much lower 
than wood. Heat, indeed, is the only ąuality to 
which it can at all lay claim ; for in cheerfuhiess 
and light it is utterly deficient No : chareoal is 
only for French cooks and French Wers. 

There is a substance, I am told, called tujf, 
much used by poor people for making fires, but as 
the reader would naturally feel shocked by any 
aUusion to these Iow matters, I shall consider a 
lengthened notice of it as beneath the dignity of 
this essay. 

Thus, then, after comparison with its rivals, 
doth Sea-coal stand forth triumphant With the 
undoubting confidence of an old friend, it meets 
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us ; and though to other fuel we give our respect 
and well-wishes, to Sea-coal we give our sympatiiy 
— our love ! 

As for the new-fangled systems of German 
stoves, hot-air pipes, and other abominable and 
degrading delusions of the present day, he who 
listens to them is lost to all proper feeling for 
ever. They do not even pretend to supply morę 
than one reąuisite — heat, and the two others are 
either denied or altogether neglected for the sake 
of this one. If our govemment did its duty, the 
people would no longer be poUuted in the public 
papers with these insidious attempts to shake their 
allegiance to the true and only Fłre. 

But here a reader of a liberał way of thinking, 
shocked at such an appearance of bigotry and 
want of toleration, exclaims, " What ! would you 
put a stop to free discussion ? Does not the ■ law 
of progression apply to fires as to other things, 
and, as we improved on the rude practices of our 
forefathers, may not coming generations improve 
upon ours?" To this last question I am com- 
pelled with pain, but with firmness, to return a 
decided negative. By slow degrees, and in spite of 
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But it is not only at the time of fire-lighting 
that you feel the pleasure it affords. As often as 
you look at the fire afterwards, whether in the 
flush of recent coals or the depressłon of accumu- 
lated einders — through all the stages of its life, 
even up to the last expiring embers, you are eon- 
scious that its existence is owing to you. You it 
was who first called it into being ; you it was who 
watched it tenderly during infancy ; and to you, 
if a fire can feel gratitude, should that gratitude 
be paid I 

All this is caviare to a self-important gentle- 
man, who will have his fire lighted for him, and 
never enters the room until it has properly bumed 
up. To him a fire is only a mass of lighted coals, 
intended to keep the air at a proper temperaturę. 
He would consider any fiirther interest as foolish. 
He eould not spare time to be bothering with a 
fire. It is morę trouble than it is worth ! 

This, now, is the sort of fellow who would ring 
for a servant to stir the fire or put on morę coals. 
'Tis pitiful — ^very pitifiil ! A well-constituted mind 
would feel a pleasure in administering these little 
necessary attentions — but he understands nothing 
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of this, Such heartless, unimaginative people are 
not fit to appreciate a Sea-coal Fire, and are just 
ready to lapse into German-Stovism. 

A true fire-worshipper would as soon think of 
parting with his life as the poker, wherever and 
whenever he can get a fire to poke. Mark with 
what satisfaction he lifts up lightly the coals and 
beholds the blaze burst forth. How kindly (under 
pretence of politeness) he undertakes the duty for 
the lady of the house. It is no trouble — not the 
least ! And the lady (if initiated) sighs as, com- 
pelled by the usages of society, she delivers the 
poker into his hands. 

I have thus feebly attempted to discourse on a 
most inspiring theme. May my labors be pleasing 
to the congenial readerl But if some sincere 
votary, profoundly imbued with fire-wisdom, pro- 
nounce my performance crude and presumptuous, 
let me sufler for my folly, and let the unworthy 
essay be sacrifieed to the honor and glory of our 
Sea-coal Fire ! 

FINI8. 
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poker into his hands. 

I have thus feebly attempted to discourse on a 
most inspiring theme. May my labors be pleasing 
to the congenial reader! But if some sincere 
YOtary, profoundly imbued with fire-wisdom, pro- 
nounee my performance crude and presumptuous, 
let me suffer for my folly, and let the unworthy 
essay be sacrificed to the honor and glory of our 
Sea-coal Fire ! 

FINI8. 
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